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“To  abandon  usurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error,  are  sacrifices  which  the 
virtue  of  individuals  has  on  some  occasions  offered  to  truth ; but  from  any  society  of 
men  no  such  effort  can  be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  society,  recommended  by 
common  utility,  and  justified  by  universal  practice,  are  viewed  by  its  members  without 
shame  or  horror ; and  reformation  never  proceeds  from  themselves,  but  is  always 
forced  upon  them  by  some  foreign  hand.”— Kobertson’s  History  qf  Scotland. 


rilEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  celebrated 
IIeberden,  with  a candour  rarely  seen  in  these  times, 
thus  expressed  himself  in  his  Commentaries  on  Disease: — 
‘‘The  Art  of  Healing  has  scarcely,  hitherto,  had  any 
guide  but  the  slow  one  of  experience,  and  has  yet  made 
no  illustrious  advances  by  the  help  of  reasoning ; 
nor  will  it,  probably,  make  any  till  Providence  think 
fit  to  bless  mankind  by  sending  into  the  world  some 
superior  genius  capable  of  contemplating  the  animated 
world  with  the  sagacity  shown  byHEWTON  in  the 
inanimate^  and  of  discovering  that  great  principle  of  Life 
upon  which  its  existence  depends,  and  by  which  all 
its  functions  are  governed  and  directed.” 

Has  the  discovery  thus  prophetically  foreshadowed  by 
Hebekden  been  yet  made  ? If  by  this  be  meant— the 
discovery  of  the  material  source  or  mainspring  of  all 

Vital  Power — whether  as  regards  Motion  or  Best 

influencing  every  organ  and  controlling  every  function 

and  embracing  alike  the  phenomena  of  Health  and 
Disease— the  answer  is,  happily  for  mankind,  it  lias. 


And  harmonising,  as  it  has  been  found  to  do,  in  a 
remarkable  manner  Avith  Neavton’s  doctrine,  it  affords 
an  unexpected  but  irresistible  proof  of  the  correlation 
of  the  Sciences ! 

Like  most  newly-discovered  truths,  the  Exposition 
of  the  ‘‘great  principle  of  Life”  has  not  been  Avith- 
out  detractors.  Strange,  that  a discovery,  Avhich 
rescues  this  branch  of  philosophy  from  the  hazy 
atmosphere  of  metaphysics,  should  meet  with  its  chief 
opponents  in  men  supposed  to  be  themselves  all  more 
or  less  devoted  to  subjects  of  physical  research  ! But 
such  has  actually  been  the  case.  During  some  tAVO  and 
tAventy  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  Avorld,  the 
discovery  and  the  discoverer  have  been  systematically 
maligned  by  the  great  body  of  our  domestic  medical 
practitioners ; — many  of  Avhom,  nevertheless,  by  their 
altered  treatment  of  disorder  generally,  noAV  shoAV  they 
arc  not  above  adopting  in  practice  the  very  principle 
they  have  so  long  in  Avords  affected  to  despise.  With 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  Medical  Officers  of  the  various 
Public  Services  the  discoAmry  has  fared  very  differently. 
The  inestimable  Amine  of  a knoAAdedge  of  the  “great 
principle  of  Life”  to  the  right  management  of  Disease, 
in  Avhatevcr  form  Disease  may  present  itself,  recom- 
mended the  discovery  to  these  gentlemen — to  their 
lasting  honour  be  it  said — from  the  very  fii’st ; and,  Avith 
their  assistance,  a System  of  Medicine  based  upon  the 
principle  in  question  has,  for  a considerable  time  back, 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  ameliorate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  throughout  the  entire  ciAuliscd  globe,'. 
For  the  further  extension  of  this  improved  Medical 
System — a system  equally  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
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of  application,  and  for  its  conservative  tendencies — there 
is  still  much  room,  both  in  liospital  and  private  practice. 
But  the  English  people  must  not  hope  to  obtain,  however 
desirable,  a complete  revolution  of  the  Healing  Art  at 
the  hands  of  the  medical  profession  in  civil  life,  while 
its  members  continue  to  be  paid,  as  they  are  at  present, 
not  as  artists,  but  as  day-labourers — while,  in  a word,  they 
are  remunerated  not  for  Talent,  but  for  Time ! 

So  long  as  the  professors  of  this  hitherto  occult  art” 
were  themselves  in  the  happy  state  of  ignorance  described 
by  IIebekden,  it  was  an  absolute  impossibility  to  convey 
to  the  public  anything  in  the  least  satisfactory  on  the 
subject  of  Medicine.  Who  could  teach  what  nobody 
knew  ? Who  could  advance  by  the  help  of  reasoning” 
what,  being  confessedly  practised  without  any  knowledge 
of  “the  great  principle  of  Life,”  had,  necessarily,  no 
existence  at  all — the  true  Art  of  Healing ! But  mark 
the  change ! By  the  light  of  the  newly-discovered 
“principle  of  Life,”  and  by  “the  help  of  reasoning” 
thereon,  almost  everything  that  was  taught  or  practised 
physicians,  even  so  late  as  the  first  third  of  this 
century,  can  now  be  indubitably  proved  to  have  been 
a curse  instead  of  a blessing  to  suffering  Humanity! 
A discovery  so  important  as  this  could  scarcely  be  made 
in  the  present  day  without  exercising  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  the  domestic  Practice  of  Physic.  Accordingly, 
the  physicians  of  our  epoch,  sometimes  on  one  plea,  some- 
times on  another,  but  seldom  or  never  assigning  the  true 
reason,  have  been  gradually  more  or  less  reversing  their 
whole  treatment  of  Disease. 

M hile  attempting  to  popularise  a physiological  dis- 
covery, second  to  none  in  the  History  of  Medicine, 
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the  writer  of  these  pages  has  taken  care  to  ‘‘render  to 
Ctesar  wliat  is  Ctesar’s” — an  act  of  justice  he  could 
scarcely  hope  to  achieve  without,  in  the  process,  by 
the  aid  of  facts  and  dates,  stripping  certain  highflying 
practitioners  of  their  borrowed  plumes ! 

It  is  not  every  reader  who  prefers  verse  to  prose. 
But  if  Pope  thought  it  an  advantage  to  bring  out  liis 
Essay  on  Man  in  a metrical  form,  the  ATithor  of  an  Essay 
embracing  a new  Theory  of  the  Physical  Nature  of  Man 
may,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  have  reasons 
sufficiently  cogent  for  following — would  he  could  say 
jjossihus  cequis  I — the  example  of  an  authority  so 
unexceptionable. 

Whatever  estimate  may  be  placed  on  the  present 
performance,  the  writer  can  at  least,  with  truth,  aver 
he  has  found  rhyme  rather  a help  than  a hindrance  to  its 
composition. 

For  the  assistance  afforded  him  in  giving  publicity  to 
the  former  edition,  he  begs  here  to  offer  his  grateful 
thanks  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Press  throughout  the 
country. 


London,  August.,  1858. 


PHYSIC  AND  ITS  PHASES ; 


OR, 

THE  RULE  OF  RIGHT  AND  THE  REIGN  OP  WRONG. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hail  Muse ! — 

“ What,  ho ! weVe  had  enough  of  Muses ! 

“ Who  now-a-days  such  stale  machinery  uses? 

“Besides,  when  things  go  wrong,  who  thinks  of  verse? 

“ Is  prose  too  common  ? ” 

Nay,  but  rhymes  are  terse  ; 

Else  why,  so  often  at  a period’s  close,  5 

Do  authors  quote  from  verse  to  point  their  prose  ? 

“ Such  scraps  of  verse  are  utterly  misplaced:” 

Then,  you  make  no  allowances  for  taste  ! 

“Is  it  good  taste  to  laugh — as  you  intend — 

“ At  every  thought  and  thing  the  Schools  commend?  10 
“ If  reformation  be  your  honest  aim, 

“Truth,  mildly  stated,  pleads  with  double  claim!” 

When  did  Corruption  yield  with  a good  grace 
To  honeyed  words?— these  move  not  men  in  place. 

Reason  and  Sense,  where  things  are  out  of  joint,  15 

Must  call  in  Ridicule,  or  lose  their  point; 

While  sage  professors  argument  withstand, 

Science  and  Satire  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
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“ Science  and  Satire ! None  but  dreamy  fools 
“ Would  subject  cither  to  poetic  rules.”  20 

Why,  then,  Sir  Critic — why,  from  earliest  times. 

Did  parable  and  proverb  speak  in  rhymes? 

Wherefore  did  Dryden  men  and  morals  sing? 

Why  Swift,  in  verse,  his  fierce  invective  fling? 

Why  Byron,  goaded  by  a Scottish  crew,  25 

Show,  in  revenge,  what  “ English  Bards”  could  do? 

Half  Shakspere’s  wisdom  lies  in  lines  that  scan; 

And  Pope, — he  wrote  not  ill,  who  rhymed  “ On  Man.” 

“ Great  names.  Sir,  these  ! yet  some  might  wish  to  know 
“ What  man  of  sense  e’er  treated  Physic  so?”  30 

Dispensary  Garth — excelled  in  wit  by  none — 

Pope  placed  him  side  by  side  with  Addison  ! 

“ A single  case ! ” — 

Excuse  me — Akenside 
Made  verse  to  Health  a very  pleasant  guide. 

While  last,  not  least,  Armstrong  and  Darwin  wrote  35 
Lines  on  our  craft  the  Faculty  still  quote. 

“ You’re  caught  at  last!  To  prove  you  in  the  wrong, 

“ ’Twas  Armstrong  turned  the  Art  of  Health  to  song — 
“Not  Akenside !’’ — 

Does  that  improve  your  case. 

That  verse  for  Physic  is  not  quite  the  place?  40 

“ Still,  at  the  risk  of  being  prosy  thought, 

“ Grave  themes,  I hold,  in  prose  were  better  taught.” 

I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  and  teach 
There  is  no  subject  out  of  verse’s  reach.  , 

Numbers  give  smoothness,  shorten  and  condense,  45 

While  rhymes  aid  memory  to  retain  the  sense. 

“ But — pray  speak  low — is  there  no  cause  to  fear 
“ Some  pleasant,  witty  wag  disposed  to  jeer, 

“ May  scrawl  the  words — Beware  of  doggrel  here?” 

Show  me  the  scribbler  worth  poetic  shot. 

Whose  spiteful  pen  a line  of  mine  would  blot. 
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One  little  arrow  from  a certain  quiver, 

With  laughter  tipped,  might  spoil  his  sport  for  ever ! 

“ Yes,  but  you  dare  not  gibbet  men  of  name  !” 

Why  not,  Tufthunter?  Horace  did  the  same;  55 

Juvenal,  Martial,  Persius,  Boileau,  Pope, 

Treated  arch-culprits  to  the  highest  rope  ! 

“ But  such  amenities  in  modern  phrase 
“ Will  scarce  go  down — Tliese,  Sir,  are  polished  days.” 

When  gold  and  glitter  cover  basest  brass,  60 

Wise  men  will  test  what  simpletons  let  pass; 

And  having  found  the  wretched  coiner  out. 

Will  strip  and  turn  him  to  the  right-about. 

False  ore  in  Science  with  true  coin  competes; 

Why  grudge  a whip  to  chasten  learned  cheats?  65 

All  who  have  bravely  fought  Life’s  battle  tell. 

Trust  not  the  surface — Truth  lies  in  a well, 

A well  so  deep,  so  darksome  to  the  sight. 

He  has  quick  eyes  who  fathoms  it  aright ! 

Not  on  the  sunny  summit  of  the  mount,  70 

But  far  beneath  we  find  the  silver  fount. 

Where,  as  it  freshly  trickles,  rill  by  rill. 

The  passing  pilgrim  stoops  and  drinks  his  fill. 

Yet,  ere  Life’s  sands  run  down,  the  crystal  cup 
Gets  dimmed  with  dust,  the  well  with  weeds  choked  up ! 75 

“ By  which  you  mean — however  pure  its  source, 

“ Learning  may  mix  with  error  in  its  course.” 

In  Nature’s  field,  the  first,  whoe’er  they  be. 

Describe,  like  children,  all  they  hear  and  see; 

Those  who  succeed  them,  with  a keener  ken,  80 

Sift  every  subject  like  experienced  men; — 

In  the  next  age,  the  schools,  to  error  prone. 

Adulterate  facts  with  figments  of  their  own. 

And  now  Authority  impedes  the  sight. 

Pointing  to  Books,  not  Nature,  for  the  light ! 85 

’Tis  thus  that  Science — in  whose  vigorous  youth 
W e drink  the  stream  of  purity  and  truth — 
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Becomes  so  slavish,  so  corrupt,  in  time, 

That  even  her  urn  repels  us  with  its  slime  !— 

If  centuries  change  the  river  and  the  rock, 

Science  may,  too,  become  the  merest  mock. 

An  imposition  and  a laughing-stock ! 

Not  in  a country,  surely,  such  as  this, 

“ Where  men  so  soon  detect  what  comes  amiss !” 

Alas ! for  England’s  happy  times,  so  long 
The  fruitful  source  of  roundelay  and  song ! 

If  such  were  ever,  save  in  poet’s  dream. 

Her  minstrels  now  must  find  another  theme. 

AVhat  be  the  topics  of  our  daily  press? 

Fraud  and  Imposture — Bankruptcy — Distress ; 

Turn  where  we  will, — to  arts,  professions,  trades, — 
A grovelling  spirit  every  rank  pervades. 

Few  to  the  world  their  honest  thoughts  avow. 

That  mean  word  “ Policy”  robs  justice  now; 

And  woe  to  him  who  lifts  a threatening  hand 
Against  the  dire  corruption  of  the  land ! 

All  now  is  hollow  or  adulterate  here, 

Bone-dust  in  bread,  and  cocculus  in  beer. 

Adulterate  wine,  in  bottles  under  size. 

Adulterate  drugs,  that  cheat  the  wariest  eyes ; 

No  given  thing  what  it  pretends  to  be — 

Adulterate  sugar  and  adulterate  tea. 

Adulterate  coffee  and  adulterate  cream. 

Clothing  the  same — “ Shoddy”  from  seam  to  seam 
Adulteration  in  whate’er  is  sold. 

And  happiest  he  who  turns  his  brass  to  gold. 

Then  where,  while  men  on  man  place  blind  reliance. 
Can  Alchemy  thrive  as  in  an  Occult  Science? 

If  Roguery— barefaced  Roguery— every  where, 
Has  wormed  its  way  to  the  Professor’s  chair 
Is  it  not  well  to  let  the  matter  out. 

And  show  the  world  what  Science  is  about? 
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Or  shall  we,  weakly,  Fashion’s  quacks  forgive. 
Because,  forsooth  ! even  charlatans  “ must  live  ! ” 

No  surer  symptom  of  degenerate  times 
Than  to  look  leniently  on  social  crimes  ! — 

Sneer  not,  proud  doctor ! Shams  shall  be  put  down. 
Howe’er  you  flaunt  it  in  your  ill-got  gown; 

Now  Summary  Justice  boasts  her  Courts  for  all. 

Your  dawdling  Science  totters  to  its  fall ! 

“ In  Law,  we  grant  you,  men,  to  make  a bill, 

“ Have  run  up  costs,  and  used  their  clients  ill; 

“ But  where  or  when — if  ever,  state  the  fact — 

“ Did  any  son  of  Science  pain  protract, 

“From  the  base  motive  that  a lingering  sorrow 
“ Remunerates  better  than  the  cure  to-morrow?” 
Doctors,  like  other  men,  when  paid  for  time. 

Will  make  their  Science  with  their  interests  chime. 

“ The  judges  of  the  land  consult  them  still — 

“ What  better  proof  of  probity  and  skill?” 

Sir,  there  be  cases  where  a country  wench 
May  foil  the  astutest  J udges  on  the  Bench  ! 

Men,  who  the  study  of  their  frames  neglect. 

Can  neither  Physic’s  frauds  nor  faults  detect; 
Without  this  knowledge  what  will  truth  ensure? 

Out  on  the  fools  who  call  escape  a cure  ! 

“ Were  doctors  like  the  lawyers,  all  for  pelf, 

“ Physic,  ere  now,  must  have  destroyed  itself !” 
Caveat  emptor  ! is  an  ancient  saw 
Which  holds  as  good  in  Physic  as  in  Law ! 

“ Do  you,  in  seriousness,  make  such  a charge?  ” 
Why  should  I further  on  the  fact  enlarge. 

Seeing  throughout  England,  if  the  truth  be  told. 
Fraud,  than  in  Physic,  boasts  no  stronger  hold! 

Not  even  the  Law’s  extortion  and  delay. 

No,  nor  the  Church  in  her  most  grasping  day; 

Nor  all  the  Bankrupt  breed  that  trade  on  air. 

May,  or  might  do  what  half  our  doctors  dare ! 
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“ Sir,  you’re  severe ! — despite  your  dismal  howl, 

“ I hold  men  honest  till  they  play  me  foul,” — 

Have  you  experience  that  you  speak  so  pat?  160 

Pause  ere  you  answer  !— 

“ Not  exactly  that.”  . 

Why,  then.  Enthusiast,  aid  Imposture’s  chance 
By  the  too  credulous  doctrine  you  advance? 

If  in  mankind  your  confidence  he  right. 

Off  with  the  bolts  that  guard  your  doors  by  night ! 165 

Most  social  ills  spring  from  misplaced  belief ; 

’Tis  Opportunity  that  makes  the  Thief  ! 
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PHYSIC  AND  ITS  PHASES. 


BOOK  I. 

What  so  ennobling  as  the  Healing  Art, 

When  by  the  sick  it  plays  its  godlike  part  ? 

What  more  revolting  to  the  good  and  pure, 

Than  Physic,  which  procrastinates  the  cure? 

Yet  why  from  Science  claim  her  ready  balm  5 

While  Folly  gilds  tenfold  the  treacherous  palm? 

Why  not  test  Science  as  you  test  your  food — 

Examine  first,  and  then  pronounce  it  good? 

Why  put  a thing,  whose  nature  you  but  guess, 

Into  a thing  you  know  no  more — or  less — 10 

Whether  you  find  it  help  your  health  or  no. 

Simply  because  your  doctor  tells  you  so  ? 

Not  two  in  ten  can  say,  in  their  own  case, 

When  food  or  drugs  are  swallowed,  what  takes  place. 

With  all  the  Education  of  their  schools,  1 5 

Ask  them  the  question,  and  they  look  like  fools. 

Men  of  all  grades  who  ape  a learned  tone, 

Know  almost  every  body  but  their  own. 

Of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  earth  and  its  oceans, 

Most,  more  or  less,  have  very  proper  notions;  20 

But  while  so  many  vaunt  their  college  plan, 

How  few  e’er  learn  the  mystery  called  Man  ! 

The  mystery ! Why,  while  all  have  brains  to  sec, 

Should  man  to  man  himself  a mystery  be  ? 
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The  Book  of  Life  lies  open  on  the  shelf — 25 

Ponder  the  sentence,  “ MOKTAL,  know  thysei.f  !” 

“ That  hut  applies  to  Mind,  Sir.” — 

Vain  pretence ! 

Where  is  no  Body,  how  can  there  be  Sense? 

Not  even  your  ghost-believers  hope  to  find. 

In  a bare  garret,  viewless,  abstract  Mind.  30 

If  empty  walls  with  phantom  voices  ring. 

Distempered  Fancy  shapes  the  words  they  bring. 

To  feel,  reflect,  and  inward  thought  explain. 

Nature  gave  man  a rightly-ordered  Brain. 

With  a disordered  thinking  Instrument,  35 

Delusive  notions  mark  the  morbid  bent ! 

What  do  our  outward  lineaments  reveal? 

A general  dualism  from  head  to  heel. 

Two  ears,  two  eyes,  two  nostrils — lip  and  lip — 

Two  sides  throughout  from  shoulder-point  to  hip.  40 

And  such  the  Type  our  inward  frame  observes; 

We  find  all  duplex  in  the  Brain  and  Nerves. 

The  heart,  though  ONE,  is  still  two  separate  hearts, 

Which  with  two  vascular  systems  play  two  parts; — 

In  double  lobes  the  Lungs  their  duty  do : 45 

All  is  in  pairs — the  Blood  itself  is  two; 

While  throbbing  Arteries  urge  their  CRIMSON  flood, 

The  pulseless  Veins  return  a purple  blood! 

Whate’er  seems  single  now,  was,  for  a term, 

A duplex  organ  in  its  fcetal  germ;  50 

The  Body’s  very  symmetry — and  the  sum 
Of  all  its  acts  from  repetition  come; 

Eccentric  and  concentric  alternation 
Mark  every  turn  of  motion  and  sensation; 

While,  to  complete  the  Great  Creator’s  plan,  55 

Sex — duplex  sex — gives  Unity  to  Man  ! 

’Tis  not  enough  to  penetrate  the  gloom 
And  show  the  Edifice  from  room  to  room : 

Tell  us  of  the  presiding  Spirit  there  I — 
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Who  makes  and  mends  the  constant  wear  and  tear?  60 

Where  is  the  master?  who  the  Body’s  lord? 

What  rules  the  house  wherein  we  lodge  and  board? 

Not  the  strong  Arm  that  hews  the  wood  and  stone; 

Not  the  stout  Leg  that  marches  bravely  on; 

The  house’s  chief  may  sing  his  merriest  staves  65 

For  years  to  come  without  those  saucy  slaves ! 

No — nor  the  Stomach — though  physicians  still 
Place  to  its  inlluence  every  kind  of  ill — 

Blaming:  it  often  for  a load  of  sin 

Which  never  possibly  could  there  begin  ! 70 

“ Excuse  me,  pray;  but  men  of  every  school 
“ Submit  the  Body  to  the  Stomach’s  rule. 

“ Without  the  pot  and  kettle — so  to  speak — 

“ flow  could  the  House  we  live  in  stand  a week? 

The  Stomach,  Sir,  whate’er  our  doctors  think,  75 

Does  not,  itself,  digest  the  food  or  drink ! 

Within  Life’s  cauldron  and  it’s  kitchen  ranges 
Things  undergo,  no  doubt,  important  changes — 

But  if  our  food  agrees  or  disagrees, 

Whence  springs  the  sense  of  comfort  or  dis-easc?  bO 

And,  what  or  who — with  rarely  erring  tact — 

Causes  each  organ  in  its  turn  to  act? 

What  stirs  the  glands  that  yield  the  gastric  juice — 

What  makes  the  Pancreas  lymphlike  streams  produce — 
Whence  comes  the  force  that  regulates  the  “ bile?”  85 

Who,  mixing  these,  transforms  the  “ Chyme”  to  “ Chyle?” 
How  do  the  “ Lacteals”  to  the  veins  convey 
Life’s  nascent  Essence  through  its  Milky  Way? 

Within — without — at  the  appointed  hour. 

Each  vital  movement  shows  the  Master’s  power.  90 

Can  Motion,  Rest,  thus  orderly,  prevail, 

With  no  intelligence  to  hit  the  nail ! 

“ Nay,  then,  the  Body’s  Lord  must  be  tlie  Liver, 

“ Half  England’s  doctors  harp  on  this  for  ever!” 
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What  some  know  least  tliey  often  harp  on  most;  95 

And  spoil,  by  tinkering,  to  the  owner’s  cost ! 

Although  the  largest  organ  of  its  kind. 

The  Liver  is  but  a gland — bear  this  in  mind  ! — 

And — note,  besides — no  gland,  whate’er  its  use. 

Can,  until  roused,  “ secrete  ” its  timely  juice ! 100 

“ Explain  SECRETION  ! ” 

Every  part  and  thing 

Through  glandular  action,  from  secretions  spring. 

By  a vast  system  of  appropriate  glands. 

Solid  and  fluid  constantly  change  hands : 

’Tis  thus  the  vital  atoms  come  and  go,  105 

All  keeping  time  and  tide  in  ebb  and  flow. 

Next  to  the  mucous  surfaces  within. 

No  part  shows  glandular  action  like  the  Skin. 

Here  nails,  hair,  sweat,  exhibit  day  by  day. 

The  curious  role  certain  secretions  play.  110 

If  some,  whereon  we  need  not  now  descant. 

Pass  from  the  frame  to  nouridi  herb  and  plant. 

Others  remain  to  prop  the  parent  pile, 

To  wit — saliva,  gastric  juice,  and  bile — 

The  Liver  yields  the  last — the  bile  or  gall.  115 

“ Has  it  no  other  function?” 

None  at  all. 

“ Then  let  the  monster  sauce-box  quit  the  scene, 

“Perhaps  we’ll  find  the  master  in  the  Spleen?” 

Not  quite  so  fast ! that  puzzle  of  the  schools. 

Like  other  servants,  must  conform  to  rules?  120 

Though,  curiously  enough,  an  age  ago 
“ Spleen”  was — what  “ Liver  ” IS — man’s  mortal  foe ! 

“Nay,  wherefore  jest?  ” — 

I speak  but  as  I mean. 

The  doctors  once  made  every  ailment  “ Spleen,” 

And  found  it  answer,  as  their  fees  could  show — 

OmNE  IGNOTUM  pro  MAGNIFICO! 
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“ Indeed ! perhaps  a wit  so  sharp  as  you, 

‘ ‘ Knowing  the  Spleen,  can  tell  its  function  too  ? 

Suppose  we  try.  Observe  that  sponge-like  tissue 
Nothing  but  Blood  can  enter  there,  or  issue;  130 

Possessing  neither  viaduct  nor  sluice, 

The  Spleen  has  yet  expanding  power— for  use ! 

When  the  fresh  Chyle  augments  the  venous  Blood, 

What,  pray,  prevents  the  Heart  from  overflood? 

That  Spleen — that  Sponge — whose  structure  and  position  135 
Just  suit  this  work — so  needful  to  Nutrition. 

“ Well,  then,  the  Heart  must  be  the  Body’s  master — 

“ How  quick  it  beats  on  victory  or  disaster ! ” 

To  false  conclusions  why  so  nimbly  jump? 

Something  must  WORK  that  double  forcing-pump,  140 

Whose  ventricles  and  valves  toil  night  and  day 
To  take  and  give  its  double  tides  away. 

“ Then  ’tis  the  Lungs?” 

Can  these  perform  their  part 
Without  exterior  aid  more  than  the  Heart? 

Did  not  some  higher  power  the  breath  forestall,  145 

How  could  the  human  bellows  blow  at  all? 

Without  a player  to  direct  the  puff 

Your  pleasant  pipe.  Sir,  would  be  dull  enough ! 

“ Then  in  what  nook  or  crook,  from  thatch  to  sole, 

“ Resides  the  subtle  Ruler  of  the  whole?  150 

“ We’ve  searched  and  searched — where  can  the  tyrant  lurk 
“ Who  keeps  so  many  servants  to  their  work?  ” 

He  who  presides  o’er  every  move  and  stop 
Has  his  own  strong  room  at  the  Temple-top — 

Out  of  whose  embrasures  he  sees  and  feels,  155 

And  pulls  the  cords  thro’  all  our  turns  and  wheels ! 

What  other  organ  order  could  maintain — 

What  rule  the  House  but  the  well-balanced  Brain? 

Placed  on  an  eminence  o’erlooking  all. 

The  Brain,  lord  paramount,  begins  the. Ball — 
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Proclaims  tlie  tune,  and  when  the  music  answers, 

Keeps  measure,  step  for  step,  with  all  the  dancers ! 

’Tis  Brain  notes  time  and  marks  the  moods  and  mazes 
That  give  to  life  its  fitful  flows  and  phases; 

Through  Brain,  when  struck  with  Fever,  men  succumb;  165 
To  Brain  drugs  speak — to  make  Disorder  dumb  ! 

The  Healthy  man  throughout  keeps  clock-like  rule — 

Is  well  while  warm,  and  feels  the  same  when  cool; 

Day  to  his  eyes  its  sunniest  scenes  discloses, 

And  Night  for  him  has  still  a bed  of  roses.  170 

But  if  the  world  repels  his  smiles  with  frowns — 

For  even  Life’s  poetry  has  ups  and  downs ! — 

Possessing  force  of  mind  with  strength  of  frame. 

He  counts  the  cost,  works  on,  and  wins  the  game ! 

Without  some  powerful  influence  to  control  175 

The  thousand  wheels  and  pulleys  of  the  whole. 

How  could  Man’s  body  keep  in  any  clime 
Its  pendulum  moves — its  proper  tone  and  time  ? 

Or  how  his  organs  and  his  blood  secure. 

Through  Cold  and  Heat,  the  healthy  temperature?  180 
Like  a chronometer,  wherever  thrown, 

Man  can  adapt  himself  to  either  zone ; 

And  in  the  extremes  of  Thermometric  range, 

Preserve  his  inward  Heat  from  every  change. 

Seek  you  the  key  to  Chrono-Thermal  bliss?  185 

The  Brain  that  rules  in  all  things  governs  this. 

Not  for  an  hour,  did  cerebral  influence  fail, 

Could  Chronal  truth  or  Thermal  weal  prevail? 

“ Then  you  approve  the  Chrono-Thermal  System, 

And  stand  by  Dickson  ? all  the  schools  resist  him  ! 190 

T o point  out  error  under  rotten  roofs 
Is  heresy,  however  clear  the  proofs. 

Nay,  men  will  doubt  if  two  and  two  make  four, 

When  “ cooked  accounts”  require  a higher  score ! 

“ You  are  sarcastic.  Sir;  but  pray  proceed — 195 

“ What  of  the  Senses?  these  sometimes  mislead! 
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“ Tell  us  what  hears? — what  sees?  ” 

Mark  the  reply — 
The  Brain,  the  electric  Brain,  through  ear  and  eye ! 
The  Brain,  with  chloroform  to  slumber  sent, 

Sees  nothing  through  its  optic  instrument; 

Neither  can  music  touch  it  thro’  the  ear. 

When  once  within  that  deadening  atmosphere  ; 

Nor  taste  or  smell  be  felt,  nor  joy  or  grief. 

When  men  have  drugged  with  this  the.  Body’s  Chief. 
Nay,  in  the  settled  stillness  of  the  trance. 

While  Mimic  Death  o’erspreads  the  countenance, 

A man  may  have  his  leg  lopped  clean  away. 

Yet  not  the  smallest  trace  of  pain  betray; 

And  even  when  consciousness  returns  may  feel 
No  smarting  from  the  amputating  steel. 

But,  as  the  hour  comes  round  when  the  lost  limb 
Was  wont  to  swell,  grow  hot,  and  torture  him. 

That  very  man  may  scream  in  piteous  tone, 

“ My  leg,  my  leg  ! it  feels  as  if  ’twere  on  I” 

Proving  dis-ease,  wherever  we  complain. 

Has  its  sole  source  in  the  pathetic  Brain ! 

How  else,  when  once  our  maladies  remit. 

And  ease  succeeds  to  the  distressing  fit, 

How  could  the  ORGANIC  memory  recall 

The  self-same  symptoms — pain  and  heat  and  all — 

In  sense  at  least,  even  in  the  very  part 
Removed  for  ever  by  the  Surgeon’s  art? 

“ The  Organic  Memory ! Sir,  the  phrase  is  new — 
“ Who  ever  heard  of  Memory  being  two?” 

If  without  Mental  Memory,  to  present, 

In  their  due  sequence  object  and  event, 

Man  would,  for  lack  of  habit,  lose  the  power 
To  play  his  part  at  the  accustomed  hour. 

Without  a like  Organic  Memory,  say. 

How  could  internal  order  last  a day  ? 
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While  one  directs  the  various  outward  acts, 

By  which  the  mind  repulses  and  attracts, 

And,  in  the  intervals  of  work  and  rest. 

Recalls  the  joys  that  give  to  Life  its  zest. 

The  other  for  the  economy  of  the  frame, 

Does,  in  a quiet  manner,  much  the  same ; 

Preserving  thus,  where  Health  exists  at  all. 

The  pleasant  sense  we  Britons  “ Comfort  ” call ! 

If,  as  an  off-set,  when  J)ad  feelings  cease. 

The  first  renews  the  thoughts  that  wound  our  peace. 
The  second,  in  its  movements  more  occult. 

Brings  to  the  “ Physical”  a like  result. 

Causing  even  local  injury  and  pain 
To  come,  when  past,  by  fits  and  starts  again; 

But  these  two  memories — differently  fed — 

Form  but  one  force  within  the  ruling  Head. 

Behold  the  pivot  whereon  all  things  turn. 

Whether  our  bodies  freeze  or  passions  burn ! 

Through  this, — what  signifies  the  course  or  kind? — 
Mind  speaks  to  Matter,  Matter  alters  Mind  ! 

“You  do  not  mean  that  Matter  can  control 
“ The  Inherent  action  of  the  Human  Soul? 

“ Such  doctrine  smacks  of  the  material  school.” 
Whate’er  it  smacks  of,  proofs  are  plentiful ! 

If  able  men  through  drugs  become  insane, — 

And  VICE  VERSA, — is  the  doctrine  vain  ? 

Some  things  there  be,  which,  as  they  chance  to  hit, 
Make  cowards  brave,  and  silence  men  of  wit ! 

If  wine  rejoice  the  stomach,  where  its  seat. 

When  those  who  drink  it  lose  their  tongue  and  feet. 

Or  strike,  embrace, — with  smiles  or  scowls  pursue, — 
Running  the  gamut  of  the  passions  through ! 

What  is  the  source  of  Passion — Pathos— Pain  ? 

Heart?  Stomach?  Liver? — Nothing  feels  but  Brain. 
Nothing ! Nor  can  our  drugs  touch  one  of  these 
Till  on  the  electric  Cerebrum  they  seize. 
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Either  directly  through  its  nervous  wires, 

Or  through  the  Blood  whose  streams  with  Life  it  fires. 

If  Brain  controls — and  who  the  fact  can  doubt  ? — 

The  several  servants  of  the  frame  without,  275 

Selects  the  food,  and  with  consistent  care. 

Opens  and  shuts  the  various  portals  there — 

Is  it  not  clear  that  every  move  WITHIN 
Must  in  like  manner  with  the  Brain  begin? 

What  would  a House  be  with  two  masters  in  it  ? 280 

A pleasant  dwelling — discord  every  minute  ! 

Such,  too,  were  man — a miscreated  elf — 

A demon  ever  wrestling  with  himself — 

Did  not  one  Head  with  dominating  force 

Shape  both  his  outward  and  his  inward  course ! 285 

Without  the  Head — whence  all  our  passions  start — 

How  could  an  angry  answer  touch  the  heart? 

How  fear  affect  the  breath  ? how  shock  or  blow, 

Bring  on  the  jaundice,  or  make  bile  o’erflow? 

Or,  how  sea-sickness  on  the  stomach  tell  290 

Without  a Brain  to  feel  the  surging  swell? 

If  IN  the  stomach  we  concoct  our  food, 

On  Brain  depends  “ digestion” — ill  or  good — 

Just  “ read  o’er  this — and  after,  this” — What  then? 

No  appetite  ! How  truthful  Shakspere’s  pen  ! * 295 

So  IN  the  Chest  the  Lungs  become  asthmatic. 

When  Brain  neglects  to  work  them  from  the  attic. 

How  could  the  fire  of  Life — say,  learned  Fellows — 

Burn  without  Brain  to  blow  the  vital  bellows? 

If  with  a “ nervine”  taken  on  the  tongue,  300 

Brain  may  at  once  relieve  the  laboring  lung, 

* King  Henry. “ Read  o’er  this, 

[Gfiving  Wolsey  the  pa2)ers.^ 

And  after,  this — and  then  to  breakfast. 

With  what  appetite  you  have  ! ” 

—KINO  HENRY  VIII.,  Act  3,  Scene  2. 
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Who  but  a Schoolman,  rapping  on  the  chest, 

AVould  leech  or  cup  the  unoffending  breast? 

Sifted  by  sound  Philosophy,  the  Schools 
Ignore  the  master  while  they  mar  the  tools ! 

’Tis  Brain  turns  food  to  Blood — ’tis  Brain  conserves. 
And  keeps  the  Heart  in  motion  through  its  nerves; 
Receiving  from  the  arteries  in  return 
The  fiery  flood  that  makes  Life’s  furnace  burn ! 

From  fluid  blood  Brain  shapes  the  solid  things — 

Makes  glands  and  rules  them — source  of  all  their  springs ! 
Mere  cerebral  servants — Kidney,  Pancreas,  Liver — 

Open  tbeir  ducts  thro’  Brain,  or  close  for  ever ! 

On  Brain  all  Motion  and  Sensation  hinge; 

To  this  we  trace  Disease’s  every  twinge. 

But,  mark  ! what  every  part  and  function  prove. 

Not  even  the  Body’s  lord,  unmoved,  can  move! 

Not  till  surrounding  objects  reach  the  Brain, 

Can  Brain  itself  perceive,  urge,  or  restrain 
How  till  Impressed  through  some  sensific  chord. 

Could  MOTIVE  WIRES  reply  by  deed  or  word ! 

Mark,  too,  though  outward  senses  strike  us  most — 
Our  inward  organs  special  senses  boast — 

Organic  senses  that,  like  those  of  Mind 
Direct  interior  acts  of  every  kind. 

Yet  leave  us  Ignorant  in  some  respects 
Of  their  existence — known  but  by  effects  I 
Hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  sense  besides 
Owe  to  the  Brain  their  periodic  tides. 

And  hence  the  organic  memory  of  a wrong. 

Which  like  the  MENTAL  MEMORY,  weak  or  strong, 

Keeps  up,  with  stated  periods  of  relief. 

Painful  impressions,  through  the  Body’s  Chief, 

Even  when  we  scarcely  know  the  passing  cause 
That  first  disturbed  its  framework  or  its  laws ! 

So,  too,  if  outward  things  close  and  unclasp. 

Most  Inward  things,  in  truth,  give  out  or  grasp. 
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What  are  the  chyle-fed  Lacteals?  what  the  Glands 
But  Man’s  internal  “ many  mouths  and  hands!” 

Mouths  that  receive  the  nascent  “ potter’s  clay,”  340 

And  hands  that  make  and  mend,  or  clear  away ! 

The  “ INIucous  Membrane,”  too,  ’tis  but  the  Skin 
Adapted  to  the  instruments  within. 

How  could  these  instruments,  again  we  ask. 

Without  a Head  perform  their  daily  task?  345 

How  Sorrow  waste?  how  Joy  bring  back  the  flesh  ? 

Can  Heat  or  Cold,  unfelt,  the  frame  refresh? 

How  came  Defeat  to  make  that  scratch  a sore  ? 

How  Victory’s  cheer  to  heal  this  ulcer  o’er? 

Where  is  the  source  of  Injury  and  Repair,  350 

Of  Growth  and  Reproduction  ? — Brain,  ’tis  there  I 
What,  then,  is  Life? — alternate  glare  and  gloom — 
One-third  whereof  reminds  us  of  the  tomb; 

Sleep,  death-like  Sleep,  to  keep  the  man  in  strength, 

With  dreamless  rest  relieves  the  journey’s  length ! ,355 

But,  though  suspending  Sense,  and  Thought,  and  W^ill, 

Sleep  leaves  our  cerebral  force  in  action  still ! 

The  Brain,  to  outward  objects  only  dull. 

Not  even  in  Sleep  enjoys  a perfect  lull. 

While  Heart  and  Lungs  maintain  their  constant  play,  360 
Brain,  ruling  both,  MUST  act  by  night  and  day. 

Released  by  Sleep  from  worldly  aims  and  ends. 

The  Cerebrum  now  to  inward  wants  attends ; 

By  day  Life’s  Lamp  burns  on  through  sweat  and  toil. 

But  Brain  by  night  renews  the  exhausted  oil,  365 

Retrieving  silently  the  loss  within. 

Sustained  by  outward  tear  and  wear  and  din. 

Thus  In  its  secret  movements  and  in  those 

That  best  its  dominating  power  disclose 

Brain  but  performs — who  can  mistake  the  facts?  370 

Alternate  centric  and  ex-centric  acts ! 

But,  when  to  centric  work  Brain  fails  to  keep. 

Dreams  represent  the  Insanity  of  Sleep, 
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What  charm  can  rouse — what  earthly  agent  give 
Trouble  or  comfort  when  we  cease  to  live? 

Can  the  still  corpse  be  blistered,  physicked,  fed? 

Can  hartshorn  reach  the  Cerebrum  of  the  dead? 

Without  the  PATnoS  of  the  Brain  within 
How  could  “ Pathology,”  so  called,  begin? 

Strange,  men  should  search  for  this  amid  the  gloom 
And  silent  dust  of  the  dissecting-room  ! 

There  is  no  pathos  here — why  peer  about? 

The  lamp  is  broken,  and  the  light  is  out. 

The  electric  nerves  can  telegraph  no  more 
Anguish  or  pleasure  to  the  mental  door. 

Life  once  extinguished,  Nerve  and  Brain  become 
Alike  to  physic  and  to  poison  dumb. 

To  call  dissection  of  the  dead  man’s  frame 
“ Pathology  I ” — what  a mistaken  name ! 

If  on  the  Brain  the  cause  of  hurt  must  fall 
Before  the  body  feel  a hurt  at  all. 

Why  to  the  local  ill  all  thought  direct? 

You  see  the  error  but  the  source  neglect. 

Why  leech,  and  purge,  and  drain  away  the  blood? 

Why  rob  the  already  wasted  vital  flood? 

Why  not  first  soothe  the  source  of  woe  and  weal 
The  Brain — the  only  organ  that  can  feel; 

And  thus  set  right  both  Temperature  and  Time, 

Since  ’tis  to  these  all  vital  changes  chime ! 

What  “ local  ill  ” may  not  from  Fever  spring? 

When  the  house  shakes,  down  comes  the  weakest  thing; 
Though  sometimes — as  we’ve  known  a Fever  do 
Such  shake  puts  straight  what  was  before  askew 
Cures  for  example  ache  of  head  and  heart. 

And  causes  blains  and  tumours  to  depart  ! 

Through  general  weakness,  any  fit  may  strike 
Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  alike. 

Whether  we  meet  Vitality  in  the  worm. 

The  fish,  the  reptile,  or  the  mammal  form, 
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Trace  it  in  peace,  or  watch  its  turns  in  strile, 

All  things  proclaim  the  Unity  of  Life. 

And  not  alone  is  Unity  with  these, 

There  is  a similar  Unity  in  Disease.  125 

All  forms  of  Sickness  are  but  forms  of  Fever — 

Ague  their  Type — Quinine  one  grand  reliever. 

“Why  to  Quinine  attach  especial  mark?” 

Sir,  ’tis  the  Essence  of  Peruvian  Bark — 

That  marvellous  medicine — which,  if  ta’en  in  time,  130 
Proves  Man’s  best  “ febrifuge  ” in  every  clime. 

“ Yet  on  the  Bark  our  schools  long  placed  their  ban  !” 

They  still  defer  its  use  where’er  they  can. 

You  do  not  mean  the  doctors  of  the  hour 
“ Oppose  Quinine?  I’ve  known  them  vaunt  its  power.”  135 
But  read  their  Books— note  what  they  there  adduce 
In  each  disease  against  its  early  use — 

Groundless  objections ! while  they  recommend 
In  all  disorders  purges  without  end ; — 

Or,  quite  as  bad,  with  antimonials  pall  140 

What  little  appetite  remains  withal ! 

“ Have  they  no  reasons  ?” 

One  they  may  not  say : 

Quick  cures,  as  things  are  managed,  seldom  pay  ! 

“ Then  why  do  doctors  call  for  fresh  advice 
“ If  not  to  cure  their  patients  in  a trice?”  145 

In  Physic,  as  in  Law,  procrastination 
Is  often  best  secured  by — Consultation ! 

And  hence  the  leech — when  matters  fail  to  mend — 

Calls  to  his  aid  some  pleasant  pliant  friend. 

Who  from  his  patron  takes  the  proper  cue,  150 

Upon  the  principle — “ Caw  me,  caw  you.” 

When  Skill  appears— both,  to  preserve  their  bread. 

Meet  it  with  frowns  and  cut  its  owner  dead ! 

Heavens ! what  a libel  on  the  craft  you  follow  ! 

If  true,  the  doctors  beat  the  lawyers  hollow  !” 
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Necessities  alternate  ends  fulfil — 

Some  organs  move  without,  some  WITH,  the  Will; 
Some  act  both  ways — the  Lungs,  for  instance,  show 
Volition’s  power  to  move  them  to  and  fro; 

Not  so  the  Heart,  which  yet  maintains  its  cue, 

In  centric  and  ex- centric  motion  too ! 

The  Key  to  the  Philosophy  of  Life — 

Whether  in  Health  or  Sickness,  Peace  or  Strife, 

Like  all  that  in  the  world  has  been  or  is — 

When  rightly  viewed,  lies  in — Antithesis  ! 

Turn  from  the  healthy  to  the  feverish  face, 

What  in  that  flickering  aspect  do  we  trace? 

Now  drooping  lids,  now  the  excited  eye — 

The  brow  first  cold  and  damp,  then  hot  and  dry — 

The  check  one  minute  pale,  another  red — 

The  nostril  pinched  and  small,  or  widely  spread. 

If  sick  men  loathe  what  healthy  people  like, 

And  fancy  things  that  no  one  else  would  strike, 

Drink — cooling  drink — to  quench  the  inward  flame. 

Is  the  first  wish  most  fever- patients  name. 

While  Fever  lasts,  all  functions,  more  or  less. 

Show  morbid  loss,  or  run  into  excess; 

Drains  now  may  dry,  though  some  increase,  and  hence 
With  lessened  income,  there  is  still  expense; 

But,  whether  the  Body  wastes,  or  bloats  and  swells. 
Most,  on  the  Vital  Stream,  Disorder  tells. 

If  Health — so  called — be,  as  it  is  in  fact, 

A model  rule  of  element  and  act, 

W^ho,  sound  of  frame,  boasts  blood  in  surplus  wealth? 
Too  much — too  little — how  can  these  be  Health? 

Not  even  in  Sickness  may  the  case  stand  good 
That  any  Creature  can  have  too  much  Blood; 

Though,  to  support  it,  page  on  page  is  full 
Of  ink  and  eloquence  from  every  school. — 

All  wrong ! Whate’er  Disease  s form  or  essence. 
Expenditure  goes  on,  and  income  lessens. 
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True,  we  meet  Fevers  where,  instead  of  tiiiust, 

Tliere  is  a craving  hunger  from  the  first;  50 

But  all  the  food  such  fever-patients  eat, 

Turns  out  to  them  a mockery  and  a cheat; 

As  even  their  friends  reluctantly  must  grant. 

Who  see  them  daily  pine  away — from  want ! 

’Tis  thus  the  daintiest  dishes  prove  deceivers  55 

In  Diabetes — and  some  other  fevers. 

Mark  well  the  Body  when  Disease  is  fresh. 

You  cannot  fail  to  note  a loss  of  flesh; 

And  if  uncured  when  weeks  or  months  pass  by, 

Such  loss  will  strike  the  least  observant  eye.  60 

Can  we  who  see  the  muscles  melt  away, 

Doubt  that  the  blood  which  makes  them  must  decay? 

Doubt  that  in  every  real  indisposition 

Both  blood  and  flesh  lose  substance  and  condition  ? 

Of  Life’s  red  stream,  whether  in  Health  or  no. 

Not  even  the  lustiest  frame  excess  can  show; 

Any  increase  of  bulk  you  find  in  that, 

Is  mere  ex-centric  waste — water  and  fat — 

Of  no  more  real  worth,  as  vital  juices. 

Than  those  expended  by  the  natural  sluices ! 

Admit  there  be— as  often  is  the  case — 

Vascular  turgescence  in  some  given  place. 

How  came  the  blood  to  take  this  erring  course, 

If  not  by  failure  of  the  RULING  FORCE — . 

Seeing  in  the  vascular,  as  in  other  states, 

All  vital  motion  from  the  Cerebrum  dates? 

Vascular  disease,  like  every  other  kind, 

May  come  or  go  with  passions  of  the  mind. 

Through  the  same  SOURCE  that  made  the  blood  unequal-^ 

The  faulty  Cerebrum — correct  the  sequel  ! 

How,  but  for  Cerebral  influence,  could  the  Heart 
Convey  the  blood  to  any  living  part? 

How  food  digest?  How  physic  hurt  or  heal? 

To  do  all  these  the  body  first  must  feel. 
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And  here  delusive  thoughts  strange  order  take, 

As  in  the  Insanity  of  Mind  awake ! 875 

No  words  so  wild  that  may  not  cheat  the  ear. 

Not  even  in  Madness  stranger  sights  appear; 

Forms  most  unlike  may  now  conjoin  and  please, 

And  acts  impossible  be  done  with  ease ! 

How  like  the  reveries  that  haunt  the  day  380 

And  call  us  from  our  proper  work  away ; 

In  these  we  lose  our  labour  and  our  pains. 

In  those,  when  morning  dawns,  unrest  remains; 

And  thus  alacrity  to  leave  the  bed 

Comes  not  too  often  to  the  dreamy  head ! 385 

Few  note  their  movements  of  organic  kind 
Till  outward  agents  touch  them  thro’  the  Mind; 

In  Health  we  scarcely  know  we  have  a heart 
Till  palpitations  spring  from  sudden  start ; 

Nor  are  we  conscious  of  those  inward  moves  390 

That  cause  the  growth  increase  of  volume  proves ; 

This  last  is  quickest  in  our  early  day ; 

Hence  infants  sleep  two-thirds  of  life  away ! 

But  while  enjoying  all  a monarch’s  power 
O’er  every  healthful  movement  of  the  hour — 395 

To  share  its  cares  in  economic  things 
Brain  has  its  Ministers — like  other  Kings. 

Who — without  these — could  guide  his  country’s  helm  ? 

Who  King  enact  without  a subject  realm? 

Cyphers — mere  cyphers — valueless  the  twain,  400 

A landless  prince,  an  isolated  Brain ! 

Two  chiefs  close  linked  form  Brain’s  UNITED  board — 

The  Cerebellum  and  the  Spinal  Chord. — 

Through  one  or  both  Brain  rules  with  a high  hand 
Lungs,  Heart  and  Stomach,  Duct  and  Sluice  and  Gland,  405 
O’er  every  muscle  holds  despotic  sway 
And  works  where’er  volition  comes  in  play. 

In  minor  movements  discipline  is  kept 
By  brain-like  bodies,  “ Ganglions”  yclept — 


Which,  with  their  nervous  plexuses,  maintain 
Subservient  rule  throughout  the  Organic  Chain. 
Most  in  the  prim2E  yije  are  these  rife, 

Preserving  thus  the  vegetative  life. 

But  Brain,  whose  movements  men  so  overlook. 
Keeps  a sharp  eye  on  every  nook  and  crook. 

Spurs  or  reins  up  at  every  turn  and  change. 

Now  holding  hard,  now  giving  things  their  range 
While,  with  a marvellous  magic  of  its  own. 

It  still  preserves  us — flesh,  and  blood,  and  bone  ! 
Without  the  vigilant  Head  the  Heart  would  tire. 
The  Lungs  forget  to  urge  the  vital  fire. 

And  all  within  the  frame  from  want  expire ! 

Thus  far  we  trace  our  system’s  form  and  plan. 
Enough,  at  least,  to  show  what  makes  the  Man. 
Whip  me  the  Saint  or  Sage  who  dare  deny 
That  Brain  the  Body’s  lord  is — Ego,  I ! 


BOOK  II. 


Why  have  we  sun  and  shade,  and  night  and  day, 
If  not  to  wake  and  sleep,  and  work  and  play? 
Whether  we  meanly  crawl  or  bravely  strive. 
Contrast  in  all  things  keeps  the  soul  alive. 

One  passion  freezes  while  another  burns; 

Sorrow  and  joy  come  fitfully  by  turns. 

For  every  liking  with  dislike  we  pay — 

W ant  gives  the  craving  food  and  drink  allay. 

No  matter  where  or  how  our  fortunes  fall, 
Attraction  and  Repulsion  govern  all ; 

The  great  and  lesser  movements  of  the  frame 
Spring  from  a combination  of  the  same ; 
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Are  doctors  angels  to  resist  the  bribe 
Wherewith  the  stupid  world  still  tempt  the  tribe? 

If  under-paid — nay,  starved — for  honest  skill, 

Will  men  of  business  stop  recurrent  ill? 

“ They  often  give  relief,  you  must  admit.” 
Doubtless  they  sometimes  cure  the  existing  fit; 

But,  let  them  do  or  say  whate’er  they  please, 

’Tis  to  fresh  outbreaks  of  prolonged  disease 
Most  doctors  trust  for  consultation  fees; 

Since  did  they  stop  it  coming  back  at  all 
For  skill  and  cure  their  recompense  were  small ! 

“ Was  it  by  tampering  thus  with  people’s  health 
Kadcliffe  and  Heberden  attained  to  wealth?” 
While  yet  drug-venders  played  a servile  part 
These  great  physicians  well  sustained  their  art; 

But  times  are  changed ; in  this  intriguing  age 
The  Apothecary- Surgeon  rules  the  Sage; 

Who  courting  him  would  tower  to  Fashion’s  top 
Must  sink  the  Science  to  support  the  shop ! 

“ Mean  you  the  leading  doctors  of  the  day 
Collusively  defraud  before  they  slay?” 

At  all  events,  when  certain  men  prescribe 
Six  draughts  for  one,  they  seldom  hurt — their  tribe  ! 
In  Medicine,  Sir,  to  gain  or  keep  repute 
Doctors  don’t  lead — they  humbly  follow  suit. 

“ ‘ Humility  is  young  Ambition’s  ladder  Y ” 

So  Shakspcre  says — for  sick  men  all  the  sadder ! 

If  young  Ambition  live  to  win  a crown, 

Dare  old  Ambition  throw  the  ladder  down? 

But  truce  to  shop  ! — all  things  in  their  due  course — 
Our  business  now  is  with  Medicinal  Force. 

Return  we  to  Quinine,  and  please  remark, 

Whate’er  we  say  of  this  applies  to  Bark  ; 

Which,  more  especially  where  it  suits  the  rhyme. 

May  serve  us  sometimes  as  its  synonymc. 
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Wlmt  pest,  wliat  plague  we  mortals  may  endure, 
Has  not  through  this  obtained  a perfect  cure? 
Croup,  small-pox,  measles,  asthma,  palpitation. 
Consumption,  haemorrhages,  ulceration. 

Tic,  scrofula,  gout; — But  why  enlarge  the  list? 

If  cancer,  stone,  and  parasites  be  missed. 

No  form  of  sickness  that  can  come  or  vanish. 
General  or  local,  but  Quinine  may  banish ! 

Still,  if  like  every  drug  that  disagrees. 

Quinine,  instead  of  ending,  adds  disease — 

Gives,  for  example,  head-ache,  thirst,  or  more 
Of  the  same  pain  the  patient  had  before — 

A thing  no  man,  in  any  given  case. 

Can  tell  before  the  trial  has  taken  place — 

Poppy  or  Prussic  Acid  then  may  soothe; 

Or  Chloroform  the  sick  man’s  pillow  smoothe; 

Or  Zinc — or  Steel,  so  much  in  vogue  of  late — 
Restore  the  order  of  the  healthy  state. 

How  do  these  medicines  first  affect  the  man? 
How  act  REVERSELY — as  we  know  they  can? 
Opium,  for  instance,  may  produce  repose. 

Or  hinder  sleep  in  the  same  form  and  dose; 

And  Bark  and  Iron — thouo;h  febrifuo;e  like  it — 
May  aggravate,  not  stop,  the  fever-fit. 

All  being  Electric  Agents,  all,  of  course. 

Possess  attractive  and  repulsive  force; 

And  thus,  reversely,  touch  the  living  lamp. 

In  people  of  reverse  Electric  stamp. 

Why  marvel  then,  if,  with  this  duplex  move. 

All  drugs  may  healthful  or  unwholesome  prove  ? 
There  is  a proverb,  pithy  as  ’tis  plain. 

What’s  one  man’s  balsam  is  another’s  bane. 

Such  being  the  fact,  what  lesson  does  it  teach  ? — 
In  every  case  to  watch  the  effect  of  each. 

To  alter  or  continue  by  result. 

Till  all  is  clear  that  was  before  occult ; 
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But  Man  is  neither  frog,  nor  fish,  nor  worm — 

Nor  can  he,  like  the  last,  his  head  re-form  ! 

Small  thing  affecting  his  sensific  Brain 
May  cause  in  certain  states  intensest  pain ; 

In  some  conditions  of  his  frame  a breath — 30 

A scratch,  has  brought  on  Lockjaw — aye,  and  death ! 

Most  trivial  hurts  in  bodies  quick  to  mend 
With  one  brief  paroxysm  begin  and  end ; 

In  some  the  pains  recur,  fit  after  fit. 

Till  medicine,  time,  or  weather,  make  them  quit.  35 

With  weakly  frames,  when  stronger  men  escape. 

Mortals  may  sink  from  ill  in  any  shape. 

If  Vital  Action  in  the  Healthy  shows 
A clock-like  turn  to  Motion  and  Repose, 

Need  it  surprise  you.  Reader,  to  be  told  40 

In  the  sick  man  most  fits  some  order  hold? 

Even  local  wrongs,  no  matter  how  they  spring. 

Keep  regular  periods  in  their  pause  and  fling; 

And  hence,  whate’er  the  place,  or  case,  or  clime. 

To  cure  disorders  men  must  look  to  time.  45 

Who  knows  not  this,  or  disbelieves  the  fact. 

Hoping  to  ease,  may  only  pain  protract. 

Without  attention,  too,  to  temperature. 

None  can  success  from  any  means  ensure. 

Some  men,  with  truth,  may  say,  in  their  own  case, 

That  neither  fit  nor  pause  keeps  certain  pace; 

That  Gout  and  Tic  with  them  may  come  or  flee  50 

With  no  apparent  order  they  can  see. 

Behold  the  reason — Influences  occult 
In  all  disease  may  tend  to  this  result ; 

But  chiefly  changes,  patients  rarely  note. 

In  earth  or  air,  irregular  fits  promote.  55 

Most  outward  things — and  some  we  scarce  suspect — 

To  check  or  hasten,  take  on  Life  effect. 

How,  but  for  this,  could  man  for  solace  hope 
When  with  his  miseries  Science  tries  to  cope 


Did  not  our  numerous  drugs  the  power  possess 
To  stir  or  still,  how  could  they  bring  redress? 

Few  amid  life’s  continual  din  and  hum 
Know  from  what  quarter  gain  or  loss  may  come ; 
And  least  of  all  men  mark  how  wind  and  weather 
Aliect  their  bodies  and  their  minds  together ! 

The  sun — the  shade,  the  elemental  strife. 

Has  each  a special  influence  over  life — 

The  cold  pale  moon — the  stars,  for  aught  we  know, 
Evil  and  good  may  shower  on  all  below  ! 

But  few  sublunar  things  that  pain  or  please 
Have  not  produced,  or  cured,  some  dire  disease. 

In  grave  complaints  men  shiver,  next  have  heats, 
Then  sweat — which  sweat  the  Fever  fit  completes. 
After  the  fit,  whate’er  the  Fever’s  cause. 

May  come  a certain  periodic  pause. 

Wherein  the  patient  neither  shakes  nor  burns, 
When,  hark!  the  clock,  the  paroxysm  returns. 

This  pause’s  length  varies  with  every  case — 

Even  when  in  each  some  common  cause  we  trace. 
The  Organic  Memory  here  explains  the  fact — 

This  differing,  doubtless,  with  most  men  attacked ; 
One  twice  a day  shall  show  the  feverish  phase, 

A second  shivers  on  alternate  days — 

In  some  the  tempest  takes  a quartan  form, 

While  others  only  dread  the  weekly  storm. 

Cases  there  be  wherein  the  Fever  changes — 
Quotidian  first,  to  tertian  next  it  ranges ; 

But  lo  I — an  East  wind  comes,  and  on  the  morrow. 
The  man  again  bewails  his  daily  sorrow. 

Now  Western  winds  steal  softly  thro’ the  door, 
And  F ever  flies  to  trouble  him  no  more  I 
Whether  from  unseen  agencies  without 
Irregular  throes  in  Fever  come  about. 

Or — until  touched  by  Bark,  or  Steel,  or  Wine — 
Disorders  to  more  regular  fits  incline. 
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Where  is  that  part?  Have  Englishmen  a notion 

What  really  is  the  source  of  Sense  and  Motion?  305 

Direct  or  indirect,  if  not  through  Brain, 

How  could  Quinine  relieve  Sciatic  pain? 

How  Chloroform  cure  Ague  of  the  Eye? 

How  Steel  make  so-called  inflammations  fly? 

How  all  three  drugs,  with  Colchicum  to  boot,  310 

Reduce  a gouty  swelling  of  the  foot? 

’Tis  Brain  alone  can  move  the  vital  springs — 

We  see  its  influence  in  all  human  thinofs — 

And  not  the  least  in  matters  that  excite 

Feelings  of  Wonder,  Anger,  Grief,  Delight.  315 

What  stir  or  stoppage  in  Disorder’s  form 

Has  not  been  cured  by  Battle,  Siege,  or  Storm? 

Scarcely  a thing  the  Schoolmen  call  disease 
But  has  been  cured  through  each  and  all  of  these. 

Maddened  by  deeds  of  horror,  blood  and  shame,  320 

Deeds  for  which  England’s  tongue  has  yet  no  name — 

The  Sick  by  Delhi — Satan’s  earthly  Hell! — 

Despite  the  Indian  sun  that  burning  fell, 

Rose  on  the  demons  swarming  thick  around. 

Took  stern  revenge  and  left  the  battle — sound  1 325 

With  facts  like  these  to  frequent  notice  brought 
Our  doctors  rarely  give  the  Brain  a thought; 

But  ever  on  “ Stomach,”  “ Heart,”  or  “ Liver”  preaching. 
Pursue  their  course  of  calomel  and  leeching. 

Why  will  the  purblind  simpletons  not  see  330 

That  things,  to  influence  any  of  the  three, 

Wliether  they  cure  disease  or  pain  protract, 

Must  first  upon  the  Source  of  Motion  act? 

The  marvel  is  that  men  like  these  have  power 

To  dupe  their  patients  for  a single  hour.  335 

Still,  did  they  not  thus  blunder  on  and  on. 

Their  gainful  occupation  would  be  gone  1 
How  can  physicians  so  degrade  their  art? 

Wlio  helps  the  Brain  helps  every  other  part  1 
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Would  you  your  duty  by  the  sick  fulfd, 

To  the  Brain’s  state  at  once  direct  your  skill; 
Cure  the  disease  by  striking  at  the  source, 

And  aid,  not  war  with.  Nature’s  helping  force ! 


BOOK  III. 


Say,  ye  who  know,  or  think  you  know,  your  art. 

How  inward  evils  come  and  how  depart? 

How  fierce  Disorder  first  invades  the  frame, 

And  what  the  signs  Physicians  Fever  name? 

Produced  and  cured  by  every  wind  that  blows,  5 

Say  where  its  source,  and  why  it  ebbs  and  flows? 

These  like  effects — whate’er  their  diverse  cause — 

Doubtless  obey  some  fixed  eternal  laws ! 

If  in  the  Periodicity  of  plan, 

Shown  by  the  functions  of  the  healthy  Man,  1 0 

Brain  be  at  once  the  mainspring  and  the  lever, 

Ruling  by  Clock-like  moves  “ Life’s  fitful  Fever,” 

Why  elsewhere  search  for  ANY  fever’s  source, 

Its  times — its  tides — its  intermitting:  course? 

While  the  lamp  burns  within  the  living  Head  15 

Pathos  may  sleep,  yet  wake  as  from  the  dead — 

Phases  of  Life,  producible  at  will 

When  Consciousness  with  Chloroform  we  still ! 

How,  without  pathos,  could  the  trance  begin  ? 

How  outward  agents  touch  the  Brain  within?  20 

Brainless  created,  where  could  evil  fall? 

Man,  like  the  worm  when  cut  in  two,  might  crawl; 

Or — with  a Brain  inferior  to  his  own — ■ 

Like  frog  or  fish  when  frozen  to  a stone 
Thaw  back  to  life,  and  s[)ort  at  pleasure  on ! 
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And  not,  like  school-bound  pedants  in  the  dark, 

Slay,  by  a lengthened  “ course  of  Steel”  or  “ Bark,” 

Blessedly  ignorant  that  both  may  kill. 

Even  in  the  Ague  if  assorting  ill ! 235 

In  what  complaint,  save  in  a trickster’s  creed, 

Can  any  drug  unfailingly  succeed? 

Yet  in  the  teeth  of  Truth  and  Common  Sense, 

Behold  how  doctors  daily,  on  pretence 

To  cure  sick  men,  with  calomel  destroy  240 

Enough  to  make  the  sextons  jump  for  joy ! 

No  matter  what  the  victim’s  sex  or  age. 

With  this  our  mentors  every  ill  engage. 

First,  having  felt  the  pulse  and  scanned  the  tongue, 

And  placed  a hollow  stick  o’er  Heart  and  Lung — 245 

These  next  attack  the  Stomach,  or — the  Liver — 

The  source,  forsooth  ! of  each  returning  shiver; 

Though  neither  organ,  as  themselves  must  kiiow. 

Can  stir  a single  thing  from  top  to  toe. 

Save  what  may  to  its  proper  work  pertain,  250 

And  only  that  through  the  pathetic  Brain ! 

Crazed  with  some  misty  notions  of  their  own 
About  the  Liver’s  state  or  Stomach’s  tone. 

Nothing  will  make  these  pedants  change  their  course : 

Still  calomel,  calomel — first  and  last  resource  ! 255 

What  though  their  lingering  patient  day  by  day 
Gets  pale  and  paler  as  he  wastes  away. 

And  thirst  and  loss  of  appetite  reveal 
That  this,  at  least,  is  not  the  way  to  heal ; 

The  febrile  period  daily  comes  and  goes,  260 

Not  once,  with  Bark  or  Steel,  they  interpose. 

But  while  they  think  to  make  the  liver  well 
The  exhausted  nerves  another  story  tell. 

Only  when  Death  is  knocking  at  the  door 
They  talk  of  “ Bark  and  Tonics” — not  before  ! 

Too  oft,  alas ! when  every  hope  is  gone. 

In  spite  of  all  these  skilful  men  have  done ! ” 
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Could  such  things  be,  if  Physic  in  our  schools 
AVere  taught  on  really  scientific  rules? 

Till  those  who  boast  the  secrets  of  the  Science 
Make  students  understand  that  all  appliance 
Agrees  or  disagrees — hurts  or  preserves — 

According  to  its  action  on  the  nerves, 

And  not  according  to  Disease’s  name — 

The  veriest  quack  may  put  our  art  to  shame ! 

Repeat  we  here — what  ne’er  should  be  forgot — 
That  every  force — medicinal  or  not — 

IMust,  from  the  Brain,  sensific  notice  claim. 

Ere  it  can  move  one  function  of  the  frame. 

To  place  this  fact  in  the  most  certain  light. 

And  prove  that  he  who  treats  the  Brain  is  right. 
Whether  his  patient — aguish  and  ill — 

Complains  of  local  or  of  general  chill; 

Or  whether  in  whole,  or  part,  his  body  burns. 

Just  watch  the  effect  of  certain  mental  turns. 
Whate’er  the  sickness — tooth-ache,  asthma,  cough — 
Is  the  fit  on? — good  news  may  take  it  off. 

Or,  is  there  respite  from  some  inward  pain  ? 

Anger  or  grief  may  bring  it  on  again ! 

A cry  of  “ Fire !”  has  cured  the  gouty  toe, 
xVnd  forced  the  “ lithic  element”  to  go — 

'I'hat  lithic  Consequence  which  Garrod,  Prout, 
And  Brodie  hold  to  be  the  Cause  of  Gout ! 

When  men  prescribe  Bark,  Chloroform,  or  Steel 
For  Gout,  and  so  forth,  with  the  view  to  heal. 

To  which  of  all  the  systems  of  the  frame 
Do  they  address  the  remedy  they  name  ? 

Whether  with  Lungs  or  Stomach  they  begin. 

Or  push  a favourite  medicine  through  the  Skin, 

Till  something  feel  the  novel  motive  force. 

How  can  they  hope  to  change  disorder’s  course? 

AV  hich  of  the  Body’s  pulleys,  cords,  or  wheels 
AVill  move  until  we  stir  the  part  that  feels? 
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To  Brain,  tlie  Body’s  Timekeeper,  belongs,  95 

The  Periodicity  of  all  our  Wrongs; 

Pleat,  Cold,  damp,  drought,  may  cause  or  cure  the  shock, 

But  Time  is  meted  by  the  internal  clock ! 

Not  this  the  doctrine  of  our  Halls  and  Schools; 

These  with  their  silly  shams  still  “ suckle  fools.”  100 

An  airy  figment  some  malaeia  term. 

Some  MAESn  miasma — holds,  say  these,  the  germ 
Of  every  form  of  intermittent  error, 

Spring  how  it  may — from  stun,  blow,  grief,  or  terror. 

Hysteria,  Lockjaw,  Mania,  all  remit;  105 

Ergo  “ Malaria”  must  bring  back  the  fit! 

Such  in  our  own  time  WAS  the  world’s  belief. 

Schoolmen  still  hold  it — Watson  for  their  chief. 

Of  Man’s  Organic  Memory  poets,  sages. 

Doctors,  or  dreamers,  never  dreamed  for  ages  I 110 

Honour  to  him,  the  sunlight  from  whose  pen 
First  showed  the  Body’s  Chronal  moves  to  men. 

And,  to  the  glory  of  these  latter  days. 

Freed  mind  enslaved  from  the  “malarious  hazel” 

“ Then  you  believe — strange  doctrine,  I declare — 1 15 

‘ ‘ That  Sickness  never  comes  from  poisoned  air !” 

There  you  mistake  I but  let  me  just  explain — 

Despite  what  Watson  and  the  schools  maintain — 

Of  tidal  periods,  whether  in  fit  or  pause. 

No  outward  agent  can  be  termed  the  cause.  120 

Passions,  burns,  blows — foul  vapours,  if  you  will — 

May  cal]  up  any  form  of  fitful  ill ; 

But  intermittent  movements,  short  or  long. 

Flow  one  and  all  from  memory  of  a wrong; 

And  Memory  here,  as  in  its  Mental  spring,  125 

Means  Cerebral  Action — a remittent  thing  1 
Not  from  without — let  me  once  more  enforce — 

Comes  Intermittence  in  Disorder’s  course 

But  from  the  Brain  itself — of  Time  and  Tide  the  source ! 
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“ Well,  quitting  Sources,  state  the  Signs  ol*  Fever; 

“ The  lancet  once  was  thought  its  best  reliever  ; 
‘‘Though  here — instead  of  Bleeding,  I opine — 

“To  help  your  whimsy,  YOU  would  give  Quinine!” 

If  we  take  Fever  in  the  common  form, 

’Tis,  as  we’ve  seen,  a mere  corporeal  storm. 

No  matter  what  the  season  or  the  sun, 

O’er  the  whole  frame  a chill  and  shiver  run ; 

Then  weakness  follows.  Getting  worse  and  worse 
The  man  is  prostrate,  sunk  his  mental  force. 

Not  least  the  Heart  betrays  the  enfeebled  Head, 

The  pulse  at  times  may  dwindle  to  a thread — - 
But  when  to  Chill  succeeds  excessive  Heat, 

The  heart’s  low  throb  becomes  a thrilling  beat. 

Now  comes  the  Sweat — this  lasts  a certain  space; 

When  Intermission,  short  or  long,  takes  place; 

“ With  what  delight  the  man  must  hail  the  boon  ! ” 
The  next  cold  fit  will  make  him  change  his  tune. 

Two  days — three — four — ^the  shiverings  may  come  back, 
At  noon  or  night,  as  in  the  first  attack  1 
Figure  the  patient,  when  he  seems  most  pleased 
All  in  a minute  with  “ cold  rigors  ” seized  ! 

How  his  teeth  chatter — how  his  body  shakes ! 

Ha!  here’s  the  Fever,  with  its  pains  and  aches — 

Once  more  he  sweats;  the  long,  long  sweat  at  last 
Too  slowly  lessens;  now  the  fit  is  past. 

Out  of  this  Fever — Ague — what  you  please — 

Grow  almost  all  the  errors  called  Disease. 

And  first  and  foremost  of  the  local  ills 
Springing  from  repetitions  of  the  Chills, 

Is  that  enlargement  which  the  Spleen  may  take. 
Throughout  our  English  fens,  termed  “ Ague  Cake.” 
With  the  Cold  stage  of  each  successive  fit. 

While  the  life-streams  the  outward  surface  quit. 

The  Spleen  expands  to  an  unnatural  size. 

And,  filled  with  stagnant  Blood,  solidifies — 
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Becoming  sometimes  as  our  doctors  find 
The  seat  of  abscess  of  a dangerous  kind. 

But  scarce  a local  malady  we  know 
May  not  from  any  form  of  Fever  flow. 

Palsy  and  Apoplexy — Quinsey,  Croup, 

Gout,  Rheumatism — the  whole  eruptive  group. 
Including  Measles,  Small-pox — everything 
That  from  Contagion  any  day  may  spring — 
Consumption,  Heart  disorder.  Inflammation, 

All  are  effects  of  febrile  perturbation. 

None  of  these  ills — whate’er  its  place  or  form — 

Could  come  without  some  constitutional  storm — 
Some  INTERMITTENT  TEMPEST  of  the  frame 
Whereof  the  Brain  must  bear  the  primal  blame ! 

Note  well  their  common  signs,  and  how  these  teach 
The  Unity  of  Wrong  that  reigns  in  each ! 

Chills,  heats,  and  sweats,  belong  to  one  and  all. 
General  or  partial,  as  they  chance  to  fall; 

While,  if  Disease  endure  for  any  time. 

Good  days,  with  bad,  may  keep  alternate  chime; 
Proving,  sick  people ! half  the  ills  that  plague  you 
Strictly  accord  with  their  true  Type,  the  Ague ! 

And  hence  the  means  that  with  the  type  succeed 
May  cure  most  local  things  our  fevers  breed — 

Cure,  through  the  fountain  whence  disorder  came. 
The  general  shiver  and  the  partial  flame ! 

“ In  other  words,  to  make  the  matter  curt, 

“ Who  cures  the  Fever  cures  the  local  hurt.” 

If,  as  we’ve  seen,  a Fever,  weak  or  strong. 

Consists  in  an  Entirety  of  Wrong, 

Is  it  not  clear  whate’er  puts  this  to  flight 
Must  tend  to  the  Entirety  of  Right ! 

“ But  you  have  mentioned  Cases  where  you  knew 
“ Fever  make  straight  what  was  before  askew.” 

In  individual,  as  in  social,  things 
’Tis  an  ill  wind  that  no  advantage  brings ! 
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A stirring  fever,  like  a stormy  breeze 
In  stagnant  times,  on  chronical  disease 
Acting  throughout  with  a revulsive  strain, 

Has  often  proved  a source  of  local  gain.  206 

Another  proof — to  all  who  will  admit 
The  cerebral  source  of  every  fever  fit— 

That  even  our  drugs,  when  locally  they  serve, 

Can  only  give  relief  through  Brain  and  Nerve ! 

What  ache,  or  ail,  what  symptom  Man  may  feel  210 

Has  not  been  eased  by  Opium,  Bark,  or  Steel — 

Eased  from  the  fact  that  all  corporeal  force. 

Hurtful  or  healing,  owns  a central  SOURCE ! 

Let  those  who  doubt,  to  any  skinless  part 

Apply — no  matter  what  resource  of  art — 215 

Bark,  Opium,  Arsenic — from  that  special  thing 

The  same  result  respectively  may  spring 

That  marks  its  special  power,  for  ill  or  good. 

When  simply  swallowed  like  the  drink  or  food ! 

Placed  on  a surface,  blistered  for  the  nonce,  220 

Opium  has  soothed  and  sent  to  sleep  at  once; 

Thus  Ipecacuan  may  emetic  prove. 

Mercurials  salivate,  and  Jalap  move; 

Nay,  even  in  Agues  all  but  given  o’er. 

The  fit  has  fled  from  Bark  put  to  a sore  ! 225 

Name  any  means — what  signifies  the  kind — 

Steel,  Change  of  Air,  Baths,  Passions  of  the  Mind, 

Through  which  a local  ill  may  vanish — vain 
Were  one  and  all,  did  they  not  touch  the  Brain ! 

What,  then,  are  most  things  locally  applied  230 

But  ‘ ‘ febrifuges  ” topically  tried ! 

Oxyd  and  acid,  vegetable,  metal — 

Simple  or  compound  as  you  choose  to  settle — 

Which  of  the  whole  could  mend,  or  mar,  a breach 
Did  it  not  first  the  Man’s  SENSORIUM  reach ! 235 

Brain,  Heart,  Lung,  Stomach,  in  the  Body’s  plan 
Has  each  its  special  work  to  do  for  IMan. 
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V 

All  systems  of  the  frame  the  frame  conserve, 

But  MOTION  must  commence  with  Brain  and  Nerve. 

If  food  make  blood,  and  blood  fresh  vigour  give 
Even  to  the  Brain — what  makes  the  liquid  live? 
Wliy  has  the  Stomach  nerves?  ’Tis  these  begin 
The  work  of  recreating  blood  within ! 

Untouched  by  these,  could  gland  or  pore  produce 
That  wondrous  solvent  termed  the  “ gastric  juice?” 
Without  the  Brain  how  could  the  Lungs  prepare 
j^Vi’terial  blood?  how  crimson  it  with  air? 


If  nOT  in  part  to  vitalize  its  stream? 

How  could  its  ventricles  or  valves  succumb 
To  any  force  save  through  the  Cerebrum? 

How  blow  or  stun,  disaster  or  defeat, 

All  in  a moment  still  the  pulses  beat? 

Or  how,  till  error  of  the  nerves  derange 

The  healthy  Blood,  could  Blood’s  condition  change? 

Life’s  stream,  like  all  the  fluids  of  the  frame. 

Can  only  thro’  the  Brain  its  wrongs  proclaim ; 

For  even  in  Health  its  matter  undergoes 
Tidal  mutations  like  the  whole  of  those. 

Say  what  Secretion — sweat,  saliva,  bile. 

May  not  be  touched  thro’  life’s  electric  pile— 
Touched  in  its  chemistry  as  in  its  flow, 

Made  crude  or  clear— too  rapid  or  too  slow  ? 

Only  in  Health  secretions  run  aright; 

What  gland,  in  Sickness,  keeps  its  proper  plight? 
Then  Liver,  Kidney — every  part  and  tissue 
Where  glands  are  rife — must  err  in  ebb  or  issue ; 
Then  may  mere  trifles  in  a trice  induce 
Sweat  in  excess,  deficient  gastric  juice. 

And  VICE  VERSA ! Nay,  distress  the  mind. 

How  quick  the  Stomach  fills  with  racking  wind ; 
Anger  and  Grief  have  made  the  bile  lun  oei 
Where  tliat  secretion  was  all  riglit  before. 
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Is  “ the  bile,”  here,  a Sequel  or  the  Cause? 

Who  says  the  second,  laughs  at  logic’s  laws ! 

Through  Brain  and  Nerves — Life’s  telegraphic  chain — 
Heat,  cold,  damp,  drought,  may  tell  on  every  drain; 
Charge  streams  with  acids,  alkalies  and  all, 

The  pedants  of  our  time  “Causes”  miscall; 

While,  to  make  source  and  sequel  plain  as  day, 

Joy  or  Surprise  may  clear  the  whole  away — 

Albumen,  lithates — all  the  fiddle-faddle 

Bright  and  Bence  Jones  so  harp  upon  and  twaddle! 

What  boots  the  Test-tube  here?  A cure  to  find? 
Mere  clap-trap  science  to  allure  the  blind ! 

No  better  bait  for  dilletanti  asses. 

With  heads  brim-full  of  “ gravity  ” or  “ gases  !” 

Were  living  stomachs  simply  Wedgwood  ware. 

Such  chymic  trash  some  show  of  sense  might  bear; 

But  morbid  products — acid,  alkaline,  sweet — 

Like  all  the  local  wrongs  physicians  meet. 

May  come  or  go  with  changing  nervous  power. 

The  INTERMITTING  OFFSPRING  of  the  hour ! 

These  be  but  febrile  sequences  ! Ye  gods ! 

How  some  men  quack  on  little  ends  and  odds — 
Converting — lawyerlike — hairs,  feathers,  straws. 

To  golden  unguents  for  their  itching  paws ! 

Pass  we  such  chymic  shams — the  schools’  delight ! 
Not  these  the  means  to  put  WRONG  FUNCTION  right. 
Rarely  depending  on  a local  cause, 

AYhy  seek  to  subject  this  to  chymic  laws? 

What  matter  how  it  shows  itself  or  where? 

The  Remedies  are  Change  of  Scene  and  Air, 

Bark,  Opium,  Steel — Cold  Water  — any  thing 
Through  which  our  fitful  fevers  may  take  wing; 
Whate’er,  in  fine,  may  alter  or  control 
The  erring  movements  of  the  CATHOLIC  WHOLE  1 
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BOOK  IV. 

— ♦ — 


Why  does  the  doctor  with  a curious  eye 
Dissect  the  Body  when  his  patients  die? 

Why  gropes  he  with  a microscope  about, 

Searching  for  Science  when  the  lamp  is  out? 

Vain  his  best  efforts  to  allay  or  mend, 

Who  looks  for  the  Beginning  in  the  End ! 

The  key  to  most  complaints  is  Fitful  Fever; 

But  what  will  prove  it  to  the  blind  believer? 

Will  rhyme  or  reason  satisfy  a fool 
That  anything  is  wrong  he  learnt  at  school? 

Show  some  men  facts — whatever  they  behold, 

They  give  for  answer,  “ Nay,  but  we  are  told  ! ” 

Whether  from  habit,  indolence,  or  fear. 

They  shut  their  eyes — their  guide  through  life — the  Ear  I 
Yet  there  be  things  that  never  can  take  place 
Without  an  antecedent.  Take  the  case 
Of  half  our  local  sorrows — evil  elves  ! — 

Gout,  Scrofula,  Tic— Can  these  come  of  themselves? 

Not  till  some  secret  key  the  lid  unlocks, 

Can  imp  or  demon  quit  Pandora’s  box ! 

What  may  not  man,  misguided,  undergo 
From  sudden  outbursts  of  a lurking  foe? 

Is  there  no  guardian  goddess  to  restrain. 

Or  charm,  when  loose,  those  furies  back  again? 

Hope — sunny  Hope — to  quell  the  storms  they  brew. 
Clings  to  their  heels  with  her  Remittent  Clue ! 

Why  in  despair  need  suffering  mortals  pine 
Till  warned  by  marked  tersistency  of  sign? 

To  cure  the  curable — whate’er  betide — 

In  Intermittency  behold  the  Guide  ! 
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No  matter  what  the  orjjan  most  in  fault, 

Or  how  Disorder  makes  its  first  assault; 

Wherever  Intermittency  has  scope, 

Perfect  or  partial,  let  the  sick  man  hope ! 

Not  in  the  localism  that  shows  the  sin. 

But  in  the  far-off  Brain  most  hurts  begin — 

Begin  where  Nature  placed  the  seat  and  source 
Of  Rest  and  Motion,  Lassitude  and  Force  ! 

Till  this  be  touched — this  SOLE  pathetic  part — 
What  influence,  good  or  ill,  can  reach  the  heart? 
Will  fluids  stagnate,  or  will  solids  melt 
Till  outward  agents  be  impressed  and  felt? 

A mental  shock  may  make  the  blood  run  cold, 

Dry  up  the  bile,  and  turn  the  young  man  old. 

So,  too,  a stun,  a sun-stroke,  or  a chill. 

May  set  up  Abscess  anywhere  you  will. 

Have  you  a tendency  to  Tic  or  Gout? 

North  wind  or  East  wind  may  bring  either  out. 
Through  the  same  causes  Scrofula  may  spring. 
Consumption,  Dropsy — any  morbid  thing  I 
’Tis  thus,  in  fact,  most  maladies  commence 
That  baffle  art,  not  based  on  common  sense. 

Hear  this,  ye  sophists ! who,  when  Life  is  gone. 
Peer  into  bodies  motionless  as  stone; 

And  there,  for  sources  of  Disease,  mistake 
The  FINAL  FLAWS  your  blunders  helped  to  make ! 
Who  yet,  in  schools  where  no  harsh  Critic  prowls. 
Pass  for  “profound  pathologists” — with  owls! 

Why  in  the  corpse  fragmental  ruin  scan? 

Pathos  exists  but  in  the  living  man  I 

’Tis  a long  lane  that  never  takes  a turn — 

Where  is  the  fire  that  will  for  ever  burn? 

Who  ever  heard  of  an  eternal  storm  ? 

Who  of  Disease  in  unremittins:  form? 

Whate’er  the  name  or  nature  of  the  fit. 

All  aches,  like  ague,  must  in  time  remit. 
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Asthma,  Gout,  Tic — every  corporeal  curse — 

Is  one  day  better,  and  another  worse. 

And — note  besides — where’er  the  place  of  pain. 

At  tlie  same  hour  it  mostly  comes  again;  70 

Obeying  herein — what  none  till  lately  saw — 

The  LAW  OF  PEKIODICITY — a law 

Whence  Mortals  yet  have  wells  of  light  to  draw ! 

On  this,  as  liberty  and  mind  expand. 

Pathology  must  take  its  final  stand  ! 75 

How,  without  this,  could  Life  begin  the  ball  ? 

How  any  moving  thing  exist  at  all? 

How  entrances  and  exits  make  their  way. 

Atom  for  atom,  in  alternate  play? 

But,  for  default  of  this,  on  scalp  or  skin  80 

How  could  a tumor  or  a sore  begin? 

Or  how,  till  Periodicity  return. 

Could  Nature  cure  a fracture  or  a burn? 

Through  this,  from  infancy  to  age,  the  frame 

Preserves  in  whole  and  part  its  type  the  same ; 85 

And  where  an  organ  takes  some  sexual  change, 

’Tis  this  determines  both  its  use  and  range. 

By  this  we  solve  enigmas.  This,  in  fine. 

Shows  us  the  Unity  of  all  Design — 

Whether  we  trace  it  in  the  growing  plant,  90 

The  snail,  the  caterpillar,  moth  and  ant, 

Tish,  Reptile,  Bird,  Mammals  of  every  grade; 

Or,  with  a view  the  Human  race  to  aid. 

Study  the  Storms  and  Calms,  the  Tides  of  Ocean, 

The  Circling  Seasons  and  the  Stellar  Motion ! 95 

Ignorant  of  this,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind 
For  thirty  centuries  have  destroyed  their  kind. 

And  made  the  so-called  Science  they  professed. 

With  all  who  think,  a bye  word  and  a jest ! 

See  that  pale  stripling,  lunatic  and  wild. 

At  noon  to-morrow  he’ll  be  like  a child. 
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And  so  six  hours  remain,  pleasing  and  pleased, 

His  Fever  of  the  Brain  completely  eased. 

Wliy  not  this  “ lucid  interval”  prolong. 

And  cure  like  Ague  his  remitting  wrong? 

“ Here  is  the  answer,  pertinent  and  plain: 

“ That  youth,  poor  soul,  has  ‘ Softening  of  the  Brain  !”’ 
If  this  he  true,  explain.  Sir,  how  for  hours. 

His  Instrument  of  Thought  shows  reasoning  powers ; 
Remission,  judging  by  the  Body’s  laws. 

Scarcely  admits  Persistency  of  Cause  ! — 

“ Why,  that  is  just  a proof — strong  of  its  kind — 

“ How  little  yet  we  know  the  Laws  of  Mind; 

“ For,  when  such  patients  die,  we  mostly  trace 
“ Some  Cerebral  Softening,  which  decides  the  case.” 

To  me  this  explanation’s  not  so  clear — 

How  could  the  end  be  the  beginning  here? 

Do  men,  with  softened  knee  or  ankle  vexed. 

Walk  lame  one  hour  and  run  about  the  next? 

The  Brain,  thus  changed,  no  more  than  other  parts 
Can  do  its  proper  work  by  fits  and  starts ! 

To  this  last  poser  what  is  the  retort? — 

A pitying  smile  to  cut  the  matter  short ! 

Note  here,  as  elsewhere,  how  a moonstruck  nation. 
Dreaming  of  cure,  rewards  procrastination  ; 

The  anxious  friends  of  people  “ mad”  or  “ queer,” 

Pay  Dr.  Holdfast  thousands  by  the  year. 

Who  hopes,  he  says — indefinitely — to  cure  them. 
Counting,  the  while,  how  long  he  can  immure  them  ! 

“ What  then  is  Mania?” 

A delirious  fever. 

Too  oft  made  chronic  by  some  self-deceiver. 

Who,  by  his  leeches  and  a lowering  course. 

Exhausts  the  Brain  of  its  repairing  force ; 

Then  to  friend  Holdfast,  on  the  fit  occasion. 

Hands  the  doomed  wretch — for  “a  consideration !” 
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Once  in  the  mad-house,  Law  protects  him  not — 

The  sane  man  there  must  share  the  Maniac’s  lot ! 

Pass  we  to  Hydrocephalus 

“ Explain !” 

That  dread  of  mothers — Water  on  the  Brain.  140  ^ 

What  are  the  remedies  for  this  disorder  ? 

None  has  so  puzzled  all  your  learned  order.” 

Ah  ! here  comes  Dr.  Watson,  let  him  speak; 

His  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Type  Antique ! 

Dr.  Watson. — “ Well,  gentlemen,  since  you  appeal  to  me, 
‘^My  Book  makes  matters  clear  as  A B C.  [145 

‘Hf  there  be  Fever,  how  can  there  be  doubt? 

Abstract  some  blood  and  let  the  fever  out  I 
‘^For  a strong  infant,  say  of  six  months  old. 

Three  leeches  is  a practice  not  too  bold.  1 50 

For  children  of  six  years,  I mostly  drain 
“ Five  or  six  ounces  from  the  patient’s  vein. 

‘‘  That’s  a full  bleeding.  If  the  creature  lives. 

Calomel  and  jalap  are  good  purgatives. 

“ In  later  stages  blisters  are  the  thing.”  155 

But  what  results  do  these  mild  measures  bring  ? 

Dr.  Watson. — “ Antiphlogistics,  as  I’ve  named  them  o’er, 

‘‘  If  early  tried,  recover  ONE  in  FOUR.” 

Pray,  Dr.  Watson,  when  the  fever-fit 
Passes  away,  do  the  Head-signs  remit?  160 

Dr.  Watson. — “ Deceitful  symptoms  of  amendment  come, 

“ Nay,  almost  convalescent  turns;  in  some 
“ The  child  regains  its  senses  more  than  once; 

But  in  a day  or  two  back  comes  the  trance. 

The  horrid  coma,  deeper  than  before ; 1 65 

“ And  these  fallacious  symptoms  show  no  more.” 

Fallacious  symptoms ! Do  I rightly  hear  ? 

Was  ever  Intermittency  more  clear? 

With  a few  grains  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine, 

Nay,  with  a drop  or  two  of  Laurel- wine. 
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These  same  “ fallacious  symptoms”  might  endure 
F or  months  and  years — and  prove  a lasting  cure ! 

Dr.  W. — “Some  men  try  this,  some  that,  because  ’tis 
“ And  coolly  boast  of  their  successes  too. 

Against  such  ‘ Cures,’  by  whomsoever  pressed, 

“ In  Orthodoxy’s  name  I do  protest ! 

“ These  cases  for  the  most  part — bear  in  mind — 

“ Occur  in  children  of  a WEAKLY  kind.” 

No  doubt — but  when  the  babes,  poor  dears,  are  dead. 
What  shows  Dissection? 

Dr.  Watson. — “ Water  in  the  head — ” 

In  room  of  blood  withdrawn — I comprehend ! 

Is  this.  Sir,  the  Beginning  or  the  End? 

The  London  Oracle,  with  scornful  look. 

Turns  on  his  heel — to  re-arrange  his  Book  ! 

But  while  his  Recantation  he  prepares. 

Note,  how  with  him,  poor  Apoplexy  fares. 

To  do  his  treatment  justice,  we  must  dive 
Into  his  published  work  of  ’forty-five. 

With  a marked  emphasis — “ This,”  says  the  Sage, 

“ Is  a disease  of  folk  advanced  in  age; 

Therefore,  to  ease  the  pressure  on  the  Brain, 

“ Begin  with  a large  bleeding  from  a vein ; 

“And  afterwards,  to  keep  the  fit  in  check, 

“ Draw  blood  by  cupping  from  the  head  or  neck. 

“ This  done,  put  blisters  on  the  man,  of  course, 

“ And  with  short  commons  he’ll  be  none  the  worse. 

“ In  every  case,  besides  reducing  diet, 

“ Take  care  to  keep  your  patient  very  quiet; 

“ Purge  him  well  daily — twice  or  thrice  will  do : 

“ If  young  and  strong,  I salivate  him  too. 

“ Ignorant  sick,  and  their  impatient  friends, 

“ Will  call  this,  ‘ burning  candles  at  both  ends,’ 

“And  wish  to  try,  instead — what  do  you  think? — 

“ Tonics,  and  strengthening  food  by  meat  and  drink, 
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‘^As  if,  poor  fools ! with  these  our  Art  could  mend  them. 
F rom  such  misdoings,  Heaven  and  Earth  defend  them  !” 
Cautions,  like  this,  contrast  a little  odd 
With  the  new  treatment  of  Professor  Todd. 

“ I much  suspect,  on  thinking  matters  o’er,” 

Thus  writes  this  dauntless  man  in  ’fifty-four, 

“ That,  in  all  Apoplectic  Seizures,  Bleeding 
Is,  on  the  whole,  a very  wrong  proceeding. 

“ From  lists.  I’ve  lately  scanned,  of  killed  or  dead, 

I find,  without  exception,  all  were  bled. 

“In  place  of  this,  in  every  case  of  mine, 

“ I give  at  once,  mild  tonics  and  Quinine.” 

When  asked,  “ How  came  you,  doctor,  to  do  this?” 
Todd  keeps  his  counsel,  for  some  end  of  his. 

Perhaps  he  fears  to  say  at  whose  suggestion. 

Lest  Orthodoxy  call  “ his  views”  in  question  ! 

Let  me  remark,  ere  this  disease  we  quit. 

Most  cases  of  Paralysis  remit — 

Remit  so  far,  at  least,  that  muscular  power 
Flickers  and  flags  some  given  day  or  hour. 

In  every  instance,  too,  when  fairly  noted. 

Premonitory  fever  may  be  quoted. 

Hence  the  improvement  in  the  general  state. 

From  tonics  and  Quinine — when  not  too  late. 

In  ailments  of  the  Pulmonary  tissue, 

Watson  and  Todd  are  equally  at  issue; 

Though,  as  it  happens,  in  the  self-same  School, 

Both,  on  a time,  held  professorial  rule ! 

“ Wliat  is  the  Treatment  Watson  calls  the  best 
“ For  Active  Inflammations  of  the  Chest?” 

If  needful,  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 

Two  or  three  times  he  tests  the  Lancet’s  powers. 

Where  these  means  fail — as  frequently  they  do — 

He  blisters  next,  dyspnoea  to  subdue. 

But  here  he  adds,  as  an  especial  charge — 

“The  blister  should  be  something  very  large. 
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‘^A  waistcoat,  almost,  or,  at  any  rate, 

“Plaster  enough  the  patient’s  breast  to  plate.” 

Such  is  the  Orthodoxy  of  the  land, 

Condemned  by  Todd, — again  at  second  hand  ! 245 

Not  once  he  bleeds  for  a pulmonic  sign. 

But,  as  in  Apoplexy,  gives  Quinine  ! 

In  his  narration.  Dr.  Todd  omits 
The  Chills,  and  Heats,  and  Sweats,  that  come  by  fits 
In  BOTH  Diseases;  and  forgets,  besides. 

To  make  allusion  to  their  turning  Tides;  250 

Though,  but  for  these,  his  “mildesi,”  Tonic  stuff 
In  NEITHER  CASE  were  worth  a pinch  of  snuff! 

No  matter  how  disorders  first  befall — 

Remission  may  be  traced  in  one  and  all  I — 

To  every  function  of  the  frame  a lamp,  255 

On  this  we  act,  in  Palsy  and  in  Cramp, 

Asthma,  and  Dropsy, — and  the  cure  extend, 

To  Spinal  Weakness,  Curvature  and  Bend. 

Where  these  last  febrile  sequences  exist,  260 

You  think  with  bars  and  belts  to  cure  the  twist ! 

What  keeps  the  Spinal  Column  straight  and  strong  ? 

The  muscular  stays,  when  free  from  nervous  wrong. 

An  apparatus  similar — observe — 

Straightens  and  bends  the  Arm  through  brain  and  nerve.  265 
How  do  the  Vertebrse  get  first  displaced? 

By  FEVER  FITS  inducing  muscular  waste. 

Encase  with  steel  the  sickly  frame  all  o’er. 

Muscles,  by  forced  inaction,  waste  still  more. 

So  far  from  helping  to  support  the  Spine,  270 

The  back,  when  treated  thus,  will  worse  incline  ! 

Think  of  a load  of  steel  bound  like  a pack. 

By  belt  and  buckle  to  a suffering  back ! 

Tis  the  old  tale,  when  tinkers  try  to  mend. 

They  mostly  err  by  tackling  the  wrong  end  1 275 

Heaven  help  the  patients  who  are  treated  so — 

Oh,  Mr.  Tamplin  I Mr.  Tamplin,  oh  ! 
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What  if  there  spring— to  complicate  the  point— 
Consumptive  Caries  in  some  Spinal  joint; 

This,  like  all  other  Constitutional  ill, 

May  best  be  treated  by  a fever  pill ; 

Tor,  here,  as  in  most  local  things,  be  sure. 

On  Intermittency  depends  the  cure ! 

Keep  not  the  patient  on  ungenerous  fare. 

But  give  him  Bark,  and  wine,  and  Margate  air; 

Nor  to  his  couch  confine  him,  till  his  skin 
Covers  mere  bone  and  tendon — Blush,  Sir  Benjamin  ! 
Blush,  Sir,  for  this — blush  for  the  frightful  scenes. 
Created  by  your  once  so  vaunted  means — 

Purges  that  racked  the  stomach  and  the  bowels. 

Leeches  and  blisters,  setons,  caustic  rowels; 

Moxas,  inspiring  terror  while  they  burned — 

Measures  yourself  employed  when  sixty  turned ; 

But  which  you  now,  with  a contemptuous  smile. 

As  errors  of  your  “ early  life,”  revile. 

Your  early  life.  Sir ! forty  summers  long. 

These  horrors  were  your  glory  and  your  song ! 

Not  till  your  sixtieth  year  was  more  than  spent, 

Did  you  express  with  these  your  discontent. 

Then — what  a shuffle!  “ Torture  of  the  Spine 
“ Was  never  any  favourite  of  mine. 

And  hence,  I hold  in  little  estimation 
“ Those  loathsome  means  of  the  last  generation, 

“ Setons,  and  caustic  issues,  which,  ’tis  curious. 

Are  actually  not  needful,  but  injurious. 

‘‘  My  general  practice  you,  of  course,  divine — 

“ Citrate  of  Iron  and  Sulphate  of  Quinine  1” 

Why  these.  Sir  B.  ? Because  in  Spinal  ills 
Sir  B.  detects,  so  often,  heats  and  chills. 

Which,  he  remarks,  in  this  malarious  clime, 

Keep,  like  the  Ague,  periodic  time  I 

His  “ own  experience  ” taught  him  tliat ! From  print. 

Or  published  work,  he  never  took  a hint ! 
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On  this  he  plumes  himself! — and,  passing  strange — 
Thanks  Heaven  his  Views  betray  such  little  change 
Return  we  to  Pathology — but  here, 

Instead  of  clouding,  let  us  Science,  clear  I 

Till  touched  by  some  mischance  through  Brain  or 
How  can  the  frame  in  any  manner  swerve  ? 

How  the  Heart  deviate  in  its  force  or  flood? 

How  elemental  change  affect  the  blood? 

How  “ plus,”  or  “ minus,”  happen  without  these. 
Inside  or  out,  in  any  one  disease  ? 

With  Brain  all  sense  begins — pleasure  and  pain. 
Ease  and  dis-ease  exist  but  in  the  Brain  I 
Who  comforts  this,  gives  comfort  and  support 
To  the  WHOLE  FRAME,  in  ills  of  every  sort: 

Who,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood-stream  lessens, 
Robs  the  sick  man  of  Life’s  material  essence. 

Take  Apoplexy — Coma — stertorous  breath. 

What  follows  Bleeding?  Death — too  often  death  ! 
Nay,  when  but  threatened,  if  you  bleed  or  cup. 
Paralysis  may  come,  and  all  is  up  ! 

Not  to  the  sentient  Brain — the  Body’s  master. 
Alike  the  source  of  solace  and  disaster — 

But  to  the  SEQUENT  movements  of  the  Heart, 

Our  doctors  still  address  their  boasted  Art  I 

From  earhest  times,  what  was  the  chief  resource? 
To  abstract  the  Blood — the  element  of  force  1 
And  that,  too,  when  the  appetite  was  gone — 

Income  suppressed,  and  waste  still  going  on  I 
F ood  for  reflection  here  1 If  this  were  wrong. 

How  came  the  practice  to  exist  so  long? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  ’twas  wise  and  well. 

Say,  clever  Casuists!  why  of  late  it  fell? 

What  was  the  Man  of  Medicine’s  first  desire? 

To  rupture  tubes  the  Eternal  made  entire. 

And  waste  Life’s  stream — rare  logic  ! — to  renew 
The  strength  that  ebbed  with  every  drop  he  drew ! 
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Thus  Science,  when  she  meant  the  lamp  to  trim,  350 

But  spilt  the  oil  and  made  the  light  more  dim  ! 

“ Then  where  the  path  to  medical  repute?” 

Not  skill  in  physic — judging  by  the  fruit; 

For  scarce  a town  but  boasts  its  man  of  mark, 

Whose  practice  still  is  murder  in  the  dark;  355 

Proving — if  right  or  reason  reach  the  head — 

The  insanity  of — Sanity  school-bred  ! 

But  while  a bigot  few  affect  to  mourn 
The  ancient  methods,  things  have  ta’en  a turn ; 

And  all  may  see,  who  will  not  blindly  prate,  360 

That  Medicine’s  now  in  a transition  state  ! 

This  much  is  sure,  not  many  dare  stand  up 
For  the  old  system — Bleed,  leech,  blister,  cup  ! 

A safer  course  has  lately  made  its  way, 

And  Tonics  are  the  order  of  the  day ! 365 

The  curious  reader  here  may  wish  to  know 
What  sudden  light  has  altered  Physic  so  ! 

Effects  have  Causes.  In  the  Church’s  need, 

Reform  found  Luther  ready  for  the  deed. 

When  Law,  too,  hatched  corruption  of  all  sorts,  370 

Brougham  to  the  rescue  came  with  County  Courts. 

Not  less  a slave  to  Gold  than  either  Cloth, 

Physic,  in  cunning,  was  a match  for  both ; 

The  shifty  jargon  of  an  occult  art. 

Even  from  inquiring  minds  kept  this  apart.  375 

Of  “ three  black  graces,”  wanting  in  the  scale. 

Who,  from  the  blackest,  stripped  the  blood-stained  veil  ? 

Twelve  summers  since,  with  lancet,  purge,  and  leech. 

The  greatest  doctors  widened  every  breach ; 

While  Bark  and  Wine,  so  much  in  favour  now,  380 

Would  raise,  if  named,  a storm  on  Wisdom’s  brow. 

Whose  was  the  hand  first  pointed  Satire’s  shaft 
Against  the  frauds  and  follies  of  his  craft? 

No  craven  soul  the  raging  feud  began; 

W e know  the  Hour, — let  Science  name  the  Man  ! 
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Who,  from  the  throes  that  mark  the  Ague’s  gripe, 

Of  every  “ Seizure,”  first  deduced  the  type? 

Nay  — to  confound  the  Schoolmen — proved,  from  these. 
The  UNALTERABLE  TYPE  of  all  Disease  ! 

Who — pointing  to  the  Brain,  the  undoubted  source 
Of  every  movement  in  Disorder’s  course  — 

Showed  the  mistakes  misguided  men  commit. 

While  drawing  blood  to  cure  a passing  fit? 

Who  first  gave  Tonics,  where  all  bled  before? 

Is  Science  silent  from  esprit  de  corps  ! 

Finding  the  veil  of  her  imposture  rent, 

Science  retires  in  sullen  discontent ; 

But  Avatch  her  votaries  ! — these  have  so  arranged. 

That  Human  Nature,  not  their  Art,  has  changed ! 
Instead  of  blushing  for  their  deep  disgrace. 

They  meet  the  matter  with  a brazen  face. 

If  Alison  and  Watson  be  believed. 

The  ‘ ‘ impossible  ” has  actually  been  achieved ! 

Ask  these  professors  why,  in  every  case. 

The  lancet  now,  is  voted  out  of  place ; 

Behold  the  “ fact”  whereon  they  take  their  stand — 

“ Disease’s  Type  has  changed  throughout  the  land !” 
Which,  when  interpreted,  means  simply  this, 
hlan  WAS  the  opposite  of  what  he  IS ! 

Hence,  in  disease,  from  gout  to  broken  crown. 

He  now  requires  support,  not  pulling  down  ! 

Will  the  grave  Goths,  who  this  great  “fact”  advance, 
Declare  the  signs  that  yet  may  want  the  lance  ? — 
Under  what  Type  may  mortals  bear,  unharmed. 

The  weapon  wherewith,  now,  so  few  come  armed? 

Once  having  changed.  Nature  may  change  again, 

And  Butchery  and  Blood  resume  their  reign  ! 

Alas ! this  madness  was  no  passing  rage. 

No  mere  mistake  of  England  and  the  Age— 

For  thirty  centuries  “ Science,”  everywhere. 

Destroyed  the  living  Essence  of  Repair. 
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Not  once  their  Bleedings  did  her  sons  remit — 

When  did  Disease,  before,  show  pause  and  fit? — 

This  Railroad  age  has  many  things  deranged ; 

No  wonder,  then,  Diseases’  type  has  changed  ! 

Out  on  the  Thugs,  who,  with  this  silly  song. 

Would  try  to  smother  centuries  of  wrong  ! 

And  out  on  all,  who — purely  in  despite — 

After  this  long  and  desolating  night. 

Would  crush  the  hand  that  brought  the  world  a light ! 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 

Ere  England  taught  her  youth  in  Schools  at  all. 

Men  drained  the  frame,  by  every  means  and  measure 
Art  could  devise,  of  Life’s  most  precious  treasure; 
The  intermissions  natural  to  disease. 

Were  placed,  too  often,  to  the  account  of  these! 

What  was  the  aim  of  this  infatuation? 

To  quench  a goblin  fire  called  “ Inflammation; — ” 

As  if  the  body  could,  by  any  turn, 

In  whole,  or  part,  like  coal  or  candle  burn  ! 

With  no  conception  of  the  real  cause 
Of  Periodic  Change  in  fit  or  pause — 

The  Organic  Memory — source  of  ebb  and  flow — 

Is  yet  a myth  to  many  men,  we  know — 

The  doctor  bled  and  leeched,  and  bled  again 
On  each  fresh  access  of  the  aguish  pain — 

Nay,  even  for  fitful  hemorrhages,  bled 
To  the  last  minute  ere  the  spirit  fled ; 

To  conquer,  as  he  thought— reader,  admire — 

The  smouldering  embers  of  his  phantom  fire ! 

When  patients  perished — mark  the  sage  rebuff 
They  died  because  they  were  not  bled  enough  1 
And  thus,  in  physic,  as  in  other  things, 

Where  all  were  mad,  the  maddest  men  were  kings ! 

What  HIS  reward  who  first  dispelled  the  gloom? 
The  lot  of  all  who  Lunatics  illume ! 
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Scowls  from  the  maniac — the  unceasing  wrath 
Of  banded  Tliugs  who  thrive  in  Error’s  path, 

Lie — calumny — the  jeer  of  small  and  great, 

Who  end — by  tlagiarizing  hIxAi  trey  rate  ! 460 

How  Truth  and  Honor  have  been  trampled  on. 

And  who  the  martyr,  shall  appear  anon. 
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If  renal  wrong,  uterine,  and  chest  complaint. 

Spring,  gradually  spring,  from  constitutional  taint. 

Why,  amid  local  complications,  grope 
With  test-tube,  speculum,  or  stethoscope — 

Three  baubles  brought  by  Quackery  into  vogue,  5 

To  tickle  F oily  and  enrich  the  rogue ! 

Granted,  these  reach  the  end — though  even  here. 

Startling  objections  may  be  made  appear — 

Which  of  the  three,  by  any  chance,  can  show 

The  SOURCE,  the  cerebral  source,  whence  errors  flow?  10 

What,  beyond  diminution  or  excess 

Of  element  or  act,  do  they  express? 

What  do  they  offer  in  the  way  of  cure  ? 

No  lack  of  local  pottering,  be  sure  ! 

For  that  pays  best  in  this  benighted  clime,  1 5 

Where  talent  counts  for  nought  compared  with  time! 

Here  lingering  illness  is,  to  half  our  tribe. 

Just  what  delay  is  t^  the  Chancery  Scribe; 

A rapid  cure  is  brilliant  in  its  way. 

But,  paid  as  doctors  are,  how  can  it  pay  ? 

Why  meanly  grudge,  to  quick  and  honest  skill, 

Tlie  “ cheque  ” you  pay  the  wretch  who  keeps  you  ill — 
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Who  takes  you  like  an  infant  by  the  ear, 

And  works  alternately  on  faith  and  fear — 

Who  now  “ suspects  your  Heart,”  now  “dreads  your  Lung  !” 
Is  it  for  YOU  he  wags  that  wily  tongue?  [25 

Why,  like  a fool  incurably  accurst, 

Call  in  a second  rogue  to  back  the  first — 

The  “ leading  man”  yclept — a “ Daniel  quite,” 

To  say,  when  all  is  wrong,  that  all  is  right?  30 

What  would  he  be,  were  he  to  change  his  song? 

He  would  not  be  the  leading  doctor  long ! 

The  moment  that  he  let  his  thoughts  run  loose. 

His  name  would  be  synonymous  with  “ Goose 

The  self-same  Thugs,  who  voted  him  the  crown  35 

Of  Medicine,  would  conspire  to  pull  him  down; 

And  ere  a month  another  wooden  head 
W ould  reign  the  God  of  Physic  in  his  stead ! 

He  who  aspires  to  fame  and  fortune  both, 

Not  for  the  Sick  must  cater,  but  the  Cloth  ! 40 

The  leading  man — apothecary -led— 

Must  back  the  cards  that  win  his  patron’s  bread. 

Say,  for  the  nonce,  as  best  the  pocket  suits, 

To  reap  a menial’s  portion  of  the  fruits ! 

Who,  with  a spark  of  soul,  could  keep  the  place?  45 

Who  play  “ Sir  Oracle”  in  such  a case? 

Two  kinds  of  grub  the  wretched  part  may  fill — 

The  merest  imbecile — or  better  still, 

One  quick  to  split  or  magnify  a straw — 

From  each  the  credulous  world  will  take  the  law  ! 50 

The  sort  of  tool,  to  play  this  leading  role, 

May  be  picked  up  in  the  obscurest  hole. 

But  maw  worms  from  some  hospital  do  best 
For  the  slow  part  of  “ Dummy”  in  the  West; 

Where,  by  no  skill  or  effort  of  his  own,  55 

A dolt  now  sits  on  the  consulting  throne  I 
In  such  an  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  trick. 

What  chance  has  Science?  who  is  safe  when  sick^ 
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Wliile  rank  and  wealth  bend  to  Imposture’s  breath, 

Science,  like  Sickness,  languishes  to  death  ! 60 

Is  there  no  way  to  crush  the  treacherous  band 
Who  desolate  the  hearths  of  half  the  land. 

Creatures  who,  dreaming  only  of  their  bill. 

Palter  with  health  and  keep  their  victims  ill — 

Who  yet  contrive,  through  terrorism  and  cant,  65 

The  ablest  of  their  brethren  to  supplant? 

Yes,  even  when  backed  by  cheats  in  every  town, 

Here  is  a plan  to  put  the  vampires  down  ! 

Instead  of  being  eternally  doctor-ridden. 

And  drench’d,  and  dosed,  and  all  good  things  forbidden,  70 
Your  body  weakened,  and  your  mental  plight 
Not  one  whit  better — wretched  noon  and  night, — 

Give  honest  Brainwork,  every  Christmas  day, 

His  average  bill  to  keep  Disease  away. 

Or,  once  and  well,  fee  roundly  for  the  case,  75 

And  no  such  damned  collusion  could  take  place ! 

Paid,  as  the  doctors  now  for  time  are  paid, 

Procrastination  is  the  soul  of  trade  ! 

Starve  men’s  best  efforts,  how  can  speed  prevail? 

The  race  is  to  corruption  and — the  snail ! 80 

But  stay — Sir  Local  is  the  leech  you  choose. 

Sir  Local,  so  renowned  for  “ special  views!” 

Sir  Local  enters, — stethoscope  in  hand — 

His  words  well  balanced  and  his  manners  bland. 

The  dear  good  soul  has  such  a pleasant  way,  85 

Even  when  he  says,  “ How  do  we  feel  to  day !” 

But  to  the  case — The  Lungs  are  touched,”  of  course  1 
You  think  this  bad,  Sir  Local  thinks  it  worse. 

Has  he  not  duly  “ sounded  ” and  “percussed?” 

What  follows  next? — A cloud  of  learned  dust.  90 

Still,  you  are  pleased  with  everything  you’re  told; 

New  terms  so  nicely  jingle  with  the  old. 

Straightway  you  put  his  treatment  to  the  test — 

Leeches  and  blisters  to  the  peccant  breast. 
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Blue  pill  and  calomel  in  order  follow,  95 

All  as  directed  by  the  Great  Apollo. 

Full  fifty  visits  he  has  paid  you  since — 

Could  your  best  friend  more  sympathy  evince  ? 

Can  YOU  do  less,  while  by  the  door  he  lingers, 

Than  tip  each  time  his  unsuspecting  fingers?  100 

Leeches  and  blisters  double  and  redouble ; 

But,  note  the  end  of  all  this  pain  and  trouble : 

You’re  worse  by  half  than  when  you  first  were  sounded ; 

Still  in  Sir  Local  you  have  faith  unbounded ! 

Poor  silly  dupe ! in  all  this  lengthened  course,  105 

The  SEQUEL  has  been  treated — not  the  source. 

Beware,  good  people,  of  such  tinkering  arts; 

Too  many  sink  who  trust  to — men  of  parts  ! 

No  longer  looked  on  as  a living  whole — 

A clock-like  Unity  from  crown  to  sole,  1 10 

Whose  every  move  the  mainspring  must  control ! — 

The  Body  now,  like  a dismembered  thing. 

Of  ravenous  birds  becomes  the  toss  and  fling. 

Owl,  Kite,  and  Vulture— all  of  special  mark — 

Pounce  on  the  spoil  and  fatten  in  the  dark ! 115 

One  takes  “the  Heart” — another  tries  “ the  Lungs,” 

O’er  which  both  chatter  in  conflicting  tongues ; 

A third,  less  dainty  in  his  choice  of  meats, 

“The  Stomach  and  its  difficulties,”  treats; 

This  with  “ the  Liver,”  manages  to  dine — 120 

That  banquets  doubly  from  “ the  Joints  and  Spine;” 

Some  with  “ the  Spleen”  their  hungry  bellies  fill; 

Some  feast  on  “ Kidney” — devilled  if  you  will ! 

These  take  “ the  Mucous  Membrane” — these  “ the  Skin — ” 
Tliosc  with  “ the  Colon”  their  repast  begin ! — 125 

No  part  so  loathsome — no  disease  so  foul. 

But  has  its  furtive  Kite  or  peering  Owl — 

Who,  with  the  Instinct  of  his  carrion  caste. 

Sticks  to  the  living  quarry  to  the  last! 
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But  blackest,  vilest  of  the  moral  scum, 

Is  that  false  Harpy  with  the  Speculum ! 

Of  Brain  and  Nerves — though  sharp  of  beak  and  eye, 
And  keen  of  scent — your  Lady’s-bird  ” fights  shy; 
feut  watch  him,  now  his  Uterine  trade  grows  dull. 
Perching  beside  yon  rich  but  brainless  skull. 

Where  he  will  croak  till  Emptiness  give  back 
Her  phantom  horrors  and  hysteric  clack ! 

Few  of  the  vulture  species — to  be  plain — 

Show  much  affection  for  the  thing  called  Brain; 

If  any  touch  a part,  ignored  so  often. 

They  worry  first,  and  next  its  substance  “ soften,” 
Exhaust  and  irritate  with  leech  and  cup. 

Then  on  the  battered  remnant  dine  and  sup ! 

Out  on  the  wretched  quacks  who  would  divorce 
The  Body’s  fragments  from  its  ruling  force  ! 

Out  on  all  Specialists ! While  such  exist 
How  can  God’s  truth  the  public  mind  enlist? 

Nay,  how  or  where,  till  the  great  human  hive 
Themselves  in  natural  Science  deeper  dive. 

Can  any  but  these  Jacks  of  Physic  thrive ! 

Blinded  by  prejudice — by  passion  heated — 

In  “ things  occult”  the  wisest  may  be  cheated; 

But  minds,  confused  by  trickery  and  trouble. 

Will  spurn  the  healing  hand  to  clutch  a bubble ! 
Dragged  into  darkness,  through  the  mire  and  dirt. 
People  cling  closely  to  the  meanest  skirt ; 

A pigmy  then  may  gain  gigantic  size. 

And  geese  seem  demigods  to  purblind  eyes ! 

But  change  the  scene, — and  in  the  dawning  light 
Show  men  a Giant,  straightway  they  take  fright ; 

While  Fraud  and  Falsehood,  with  malignant  grin. 

Stop  to  assail — some  mole  upon  his  skin  ! 

To  Truth,  in  a minority  of  one — 

Mankind,  alas!  have  ever  counter  run; 
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Yet,  in  tliat  small  minority  at  first, 

Have  all  discoverers  on  the  darkness  burst. 

Newton,  ^YATT,  Fulton — what  in  life  were  t. 
Harvey  and  Jenner?  Scouted  in  their  day  ! 

What  Galileo?— At  a pontiff’s  nod 
F orced  to  retract  the  Truth  that  came  from  Goo ! 

“ With  any  part  of  sound  Chirurgery  here, 

“ What  honest  pen  would  rudely  interfere?” 

Who,  with  a broken  leg,  would  speak  or  hint 
111  of  the  Art  that  well  applied  the  splint  ? 

Or  who,  relieved  from  torture  and  the  stone. 

The  skilful  operation  would  disown? 

What  man  forgets  the  actor  or  the  act 
That  from  his  eye  removed  the  cataract. 

And  gave  him  back  the  splendour  of  the  day 
Which  that  disease  had  slowly  stolen  away ! 

Yet,  there  be  things  Chirurgery  may  not  do. 

As  sure  as  four ’s  the  sum  of  two  and  two. 

Why  should  Chirurgery  have  recourse  to  steel. 

In  the  knife’s  form,  when  milder  means  may  heal? 
What  a coarse  remedy,  though  used  with  skill. 

In  any  bone — for  Tic — a hole  to  drill, 

When  intermissions  prove  beyond  a doubt. 

How  quickly  Bark  or  Iron  might  drive  it  out ! 

But  coarser  and  more  cruel,  on  such  occasion. 

Of  a sound  limb  would  be  the  amputation ! 

“ Can  things  like  these  be  done  by  men  of  note?” — 
Proofs  are  in  print  ’twere  wearisome  to  quote ! 

“ Still,  there  be  certain  facts  you  may  explain — 

‘‘  How  comes  a wen,  an  ulcer,  or  a blain?  ” 

Like  almost  every  other  error,  these 
Are  but  the  sequels  of  some  slow  disease — 
Developments  of  low  remitting  fever. 

Fever  scarce  noticed  by  a dull  perceiver; 

And  not  suspected  by  the  bulk  of  those 
Who  with  mere  local  measures  interpose. 
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But  men,  who  know  our  nature’s  secret  springs, 

See  tidal  motions  even  in  local  things; 

Tumors  and  ulcers,  aye,  and  inflammations. 

Have  their  remissions  and  exacerbations. 

Even  aneurysmal  tumors  wax  and  wane ; 205 

For  these,  too,  come  from  errors  of  the  Brain. 

Ai’isingr  all  from  general  transo-ression, 

O O O' 

Chills,  heats,  or  sweats  in  all  prove  l]rain-deprcssion. 

Met,  in  the  outset,  by  Quinine  or  Bark 

Most  local  wrongs  leave  very  little  mark.  210 

But,  when  allowed  to  reach  a certain  size, 

He  acts  not  ill  who  local  means  applies; 

Provided  always  such  be  of  a sort 

Not  to  exhaust  the  strength,  but  give  support. 

“Do  leeches,  blisters,  setons,  and  the  like,  215 

“Calm  and  keep  up,  or  cause  the  strength  to  strike?  ” 
Doubtless  these  sometimes,  in  a certain  sense. 

Give  present  ease,  though  at  the  frame’s  expense. 

But  able  men,  even  here,  have  been  deceived. 

When  the  remissions — not  their  means — relieved  ! 220 

Who  has  not  merited  the  scorner’s  mock  — 

“ Post  hoc  in  some  things  is  not  propter  hoc  ! ” 

If  Shakspere  speaks  of  Surgery  as  an  art 
That  has  no  honour  in  it,” — trope  apart — 

The  Surgery  of  Shakspere’s  day  and  nation  225 

Was  but  another  word  for  mutilation  ! 

To  save  a limb  by  measures  followed  now. 

No  soul  attempted  then,  since  none  knew  how. 

Men  only  cared  to  operate, — the  knife 

And  tragic  scenes  their  business  and  their  life.  230 

INIost  Surgeons  still  are  open  to  the  taunt 
That  butchery  and  blood  are  all  their  vaunt ! — 

Not  till  our  Hunters,  Clines,  and  Coopers  came. 

Did  some  on  conservation  base  their  fame. 

For  this,  a grateful  Muse  with  laurel  greets 
The  Surgeons  of  our  Armies  and  our  Fleets. 
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The  Ship  of  War,  “ Eclair,”  for  many  moons. 

Had  cruised  along  the  African  lagoons — 

The  terror — as  her  seamen  loved  to  boast — 

Of  every  slaver  on  the  western  coast ! 210 

All  things  went  well  with  that  redoubted  ship 
Till  Fever  met  her  on  her  homeward  trip. 

Then  corpse  on  corpse  was  lowered  o’er  her  side. 

And  soon  the  Surgeons  sickened  too,  and  died. 

But  home  she  got — how,  is  a marvel  still ! 245 

Her  hands  were  so  reduced,  and  half  were  ill; 

Yet,  even  on  Englisli  waters,  nought  could  check 
The  Fever-demon  who  assailed  her  deck. 

All  who  approached  the  fated  ship  were  taken 

111  of  the  pest; — yet  were  they  not  forsaken  250 

In  that  most  fearful  hour — for,  on  the  roll 

Of  scientific  names,  was  one  brave  soul 

Who  grappled  with  the  foe ! — Let  Britain  tell 

How  Sidney  Bernard  volunteered  and  fell. 

The  Sailor’s  Friend  ! Can  Westminster  not  spare  255 

A tablet  for  the  “ Hero  of  the  Eclair?” 

And  wherefore,  Soldiers  ! to  our  country’s  shame. 

Is  there  no  record  yet  of  Thomson’s  name! 

No  stone  to  mark  how,  amid  vanquished  foes 

Savage  though  bleeding,  at  the  battle’s  close  2 CO 

By  the  red  Alma,  that  devoted  one 

Remained  to  do  his  godlike  work — alone  I 

Where’er  he  looked  were  marks  of  fire  and  steel. 

Spent  shot  and  shell,  dismounted  gun  and  wheel. 

The  broken  sabre  and  the  cloven  helm — 265 

All  that  could  daunt  the  soul  or  overwhelm — 

Unburied  bodies  both  of  man  and  steed. 

And  groups  of  wounded  in  their  direst  need  1 
Yet  there  the  gallant  Scot  maintained  his  post. 

Beside  a remnant  of  the  Russian  host,  270 

Whoso  wounds — such  wounds  ! — his  orders  were  to  dress 
And  soothe  the  suficrers  in  their  mad  distress. 
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Foes  to  a man ! right  pleasant  patients  they — 

Eight  hundred  Cahnucks  who  had  lost  the  day  ! 

But  down  he  knelt  beneath  the  lowering:  heaven,  275 

And,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  given, 

Went  to  his  duty  with  a manly  heart — 

Soldier  and  Surgeon— true  to  either  part! 

AVith  only  one  attendant  who  could  speak 

His  country’s  tongue — amid  unceasing  shriek,  280 

And  groan,  and  wail,  and  cry,  woful  to  hear — 

The  raven  and  the  vulture  hoverino;  near — 

There,  unappalled  by  all  those  sounds  and  sights. 

Nobly  he  toiled  two  fearful  days  and  nights — 

Limb  after  limb  examined  and  bound  up,  285 

And  poured  the  cordial  balsam  in  the  cup; 

Desisting  only  when  himself  struck  down. 

The  unconscious  winner  of  a world’s  renown ! 

Not  better  they,  who  battle-blade  in  hand, 

Support  the  martial  glories  of  their  land,  290 

Than  he,  who  by  no  stirring  passions  warmed. 

Flings  down  his  sword  where  all  beside  are  armed ; 

And,  while  the  bullets  whistle  round  his  head. 

In  held  and  trench — perchance  his  gory  bed — 

Soothes  men  borne  down  by  shot  and  steel  and  lire,  295 

AVith  a devotion  no  neglect  can  tire  1 

Neglect  I — by  heavens  I they  were  a sorry  crew. 

Could  well  forget  the  deeds  such  heroes  do. 

The  lives  they  save,  the  courage  men  reveal 

AA  ho  rush  on  death  conhding  in  their  zeal ! 300 

AA^hich  most  a nation’s  gratitude  deserve? 

Those  who  in  peril’s  hour  show  skill  and  nerve, 

Or  they,  the  brainless  Chiefs,  whoe’er  they  be. 

That  could  not  make,  between  their  camp  and  sea. 

The  two  ends  of  a wretched  roadway  meet,  305 

That  starving  thousands  and  their  steeds  might  eat ; 

Though  food  for  both,  on  Balaclava’s  shore. 

Rotted  in  heaps  within  their  cannon’s  roar? 
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Neglect ! Up,  every  man  now  sound  and  whole, 

Whose  wounds  were  salved  before  Sebastopol — 

Up  all  whom  ill-paid  Science  rescued  thence. 

From  desolating  plague  and  pestilence; 

And  one  and  all,  in  your  preserver’s  case. 

Call  on  a thankless  Government  to  place 
Honours  on  breasts  as  yet  unjustly  bare; — 

Were  these  the  men  that  lost  an  army  there? 

In  siege  or  battle,  under  any  sun, 

Our  Soldier- Surgeons  yield  the  palm  to  none ! 

But  what — however  noble  in  its  prime — 

May  not  with  some  disgrace  be  linked  in  time? 

Church,  Law,  and  Physic,  all  have  had  their  freaks; 
And  Surgery  now  a base  alliance  seeks. 

See  how  it  gossips,  by  the  midnight  fire. 

With  “garrulous  Gamp,”  the  nurse  on  monthly  hire, 
Doomed  in  expectancy  for  hours  to  wait  — 

Gin  on  the  board,  and  caudle  by  the  grate  ! 

Men — are  you  men — who  lead  such  hybrid  lives. 

Who,  being  Surgeons,  sink  into  midwives  I 
If,  with  the  sex,  you  seriously  would  vie, 

Why  not  the  distaff  and  the  spindle  try? 

Throughout  the  Orient,  Arab,  Turk,  and  Jew, 

On  such  occasions  never  send  for  you ! 

Not  even  the  Nubian  by  the  harem  door 
Dare  show  his  face  until  the  birth  is  o’er. 

Talk  of  the  sanctity  of  married  life — 

Nation  of  fools ! who  thus  degrade  the  wife ! 

At  such  a moment,  when  the  modest  mind 
Shrinks  from  the  succour  of  her  nearest  kind. 

Could  you  do  worse,  were  she  a courtesan, 

Than  to  her  chamber  introduce  a man  ! 

When  the  Third  George’s  Queen  was  “ in  the  straw” 
What  male  on  Majesty  dared  place  a paw? 

Or,  where  the  English  matron  would  endure 
The  outlandish  monster  termed  an  “ Accoucheur !” 
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How  sad  the  change  of  manners,  year  by  year, 

Since  bearded  midwives  first  came  over  here  ! 

Morality  is  now  a senseless  word, 

And  modesty  the  same — a thing  absurd. 

What  need  has  modesty  for  veil  or  shawl 
Where  sex  is  scarcely  recognised  at  all? 

’Tis  not  My  Lord  who  leaves  My  Lady’s  room, 

But  Dr.  Slop— who  treats  her  for  the  womb. 

Why  smiles  the  maid?  why  grins  the  chamber-groom  ! 

Alas  for  Physic  too  ! — a Science  once — 

The  chosen  refuge  now  of  rogue  and  dunce. 

Who,  while  degrading  Woman,  still  contrive 
To  starve  out  honest  Art  and  basely  thrive ! 

These  soft-lipped  “Neutrals,”  now,  usurp  the  place 
Of  Esculapians  foremost  in  the  race. 

Brave  men  and  true — who  wear  the  soldiers  cross. 

For  noblest  deeds  in  trench,  and  held,  and  fosse. 
Slop— Dr.  Slop  may  now  “ Sir  Slop”  enact. 

In  a Queen’s  chamber  for — his  “ feminine  tact,” 
Precede  the  gallant  Galens  of  our  W ars. 

And  elbow  Sandwith — who  defended  Kars  ! 

No  longer  left  to  women’s  hands  and  heads. 

Travail  is  now  what  every  woman  dreads; 

A natural  process,  for  the  nonce,  becomes 
An  operation  costing  goodly  sums; 

While  rogues  in  grain,  with  much  parade  and  hiss. 

Do  things,  ye  gods  ! not  pleasant  to  discuss  I 
Alas ! how  little  England  knows  the  pranks, 

Whereby  Imposture  thins  her  female  ranks  ! 

Once  in  the  Sick  room,  with  an  eye  to  fees, 

]Men  tell  them  tales  of  Uterine  Disease — 

Disease  the  realms  of  Physic  never  knew. 

Till  “ speculating  Simpson”  gave  the  cue;— 

And,  working  thus  on  woman’s  weaker  nerves. 

Call  up  whatever  ghost  their  purpose  serves  ! 
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Then,  not  the  young  alone,  but  graver  dames. 
Fooled  by  mere  phantoms  with  alarming  names. 
Endure  strange  operations.  Ladies,  speak  ! 

Do  these  not  shock  the  soul  and  blanch  the  cheek  ? 
Surprise  comes  first — next,  horror  ill-disguised ; 

But,  even  to  these,  some  get  familiarised  ! 

For  what  will  trusting  Woman  not  believe 
And  bear,  when  “ scientific  men”  deceive? 

With  no  suspicion  of  sinister  play. 

Their  tales  of  terror  haunt  her  night  and  day. 

Now  she  fears  “Tumor,”  now  dreads  “ Cancer,”  now 
“ Version”  she  talks  of,  with  a “ why”  and  “ how — ” 
A prey  through  life  to  fanciful  attacks. 

Her  mind  perverted  by  immoral  quacks  ! 

And  what — immortal  Truth — can  justify 
The  frightful  means  these,  locally,  apply  ? 

Caustics  that  keep  the  patient  always  ill, — 

Yet  ever  ready  to  endorse  their  skill ! — 

Poker  and  pessary,  and  hysterotome. 

That  make  a doctor’s  shop  of  house  and  home ; 

While  ulcer,  abscess,  flooding — death  itself. 

Attest  the  wrongs  that  spring  from  lust  of  pelf! 

Note  the  result — whatever  the  pretext — 

In  soul,  at  least,  the  woman  is  unsexed; 

Words,  that  of  yore  would  make  her  forehead  flush. 
She  now  blurts  out  to  MEN  without  a blush ! 

Heavens ! why  do  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  lend 
Their  countenance  to  such  an  odious  end ! 

Idiots — patrician  idiots! — doubly  dull. 

How  can  you  thus  all  sense — all  feeling  lull? 
Throughout  the  Animal  Kingdom,  where  or  when. 
Were  such  things  needed — tell  us.  Geese — not  Men  ! 
Of  base  Chirurgery  let  the  world  take  heed. 

For  this  is  base  Chirurgery  indeed ! 
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BOOK  VI. 


Use  or  Abuse — Things  hinge  on  this  at  last! — 

What  wrong  may  spring  not  from  a feast  or  fast  ? 

What  from  the  passions,  when  they  most  depress.'^ 

Or  cold,  heat,  drought,  or  moisture  in  excess? 

’Tis  these  produce  most  FORMS  of  Human  ill — 

Ao-ue  their  Tyfe — one  and  immutable! 

o 

First  comes  a Shiver  dating  from  the  Brain  ! 

What,  without  THIS,  means  “ hurt,”  or  “ shock. 

Or  WHERE  the  Body’s  memory  to  bring  back. 

Fresh  repetitions  of  the  first  attack, 

When  free  from  all  renewal  of  the  cause 
That  first  upset  its  constitutional  laws  ! 

Next  follow  “ inward  fevers  ” — gastric  wrongs. 

Whatever  to  dyspeptic  ail  belongs; 

Consumption,  asthma,  epilepsy — each 
An  illness  modern  doctors  rarely  reach; 

Hepatic  errors,  dropsy,  diabetes; — 

Of  all  which  Brain  the  SOURCE,  if  not  the  “ SEAT,”  is ! 

What  are  the  remedies  that  conquer  these  ? 

Most  drugs  that  may  the  COMMON  SENSORY  seize:  20 

Poppy,  bark,  arsenic — anything  you  will — 

Which,  when  it  suits,  may  cure — misused  may  kill ! 

That  most  medicinal  things,  inward  or  out. 

Cause  DUPLEX  movements,  who  on  earth  can  doubt? 

Or  who  denies  these  moves — to  mar  or  mend — 25 

On  INVERSE  ELECTRICTY  depend ! 

This  simple  truth — though  yet  but  new  to  science — 

Suggests  one  rule  of  right  for  all  appliance:  — 
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In  every  case,  with  circumspection,  mark 

The  effect  of  what  you  use— say  Steel  or  Bark — 30 

Until  you  find  it  suit  or  disagree. 

Precisely  as  men  plumb  an  unknown  sea ! 

For,  in  our  practice — note  this  other  fact— 

However  specially  some  medicines  act. 

From  the  opposing  movements  that  the  use  35 

Of  each,  in  different  bodies,  may  induce. 

No  man  can  arrogate  in  which  direction 
Such  drugs  will  influence  any  one  affection. 

Till  in  that  given  case  he  tries  and  sees. 

Even  though  he  knows  the  “seat”  of  the  disease!  40 

And,  if  medicinal  agents  soothe  or  press. 

It  matters  little  how  they  gain  access. 

Bark,  Ipecacuan,  Arsenic,  on  the  frame. 

Produce  results  respectively  the  same. 

Whether  by  stomach,  lungs,  or  skin,  they  enter — 45 

Shewing  drugs  move  it  from  a common  centre  ! 

“ Sir,  I suspect,  the  Stomach,  after  all, 

“ Is  the  great  centre  whereon  medicines  fall. 

“ Some  years  ago  sages  of  every  sect 

“ Gave  ‘ pukes  ’ for  most  things  with  the  best  effect.”  50 
Most  true.  Oh  King ! And  to  begin  with  these 
Is  no  bad  practice  in  Acute  disease; — 

Nay,  even  in  Chronic  ills,  when  managed  well, 

To  break  old  habits  few  thing-s  better  tell — 

But — and  the  question  may  some  doubts  remove — 55 

How  do  Emetics  thus  successful  prove? 

What  is  their  action  here? 

“ They  stir  the  Bile — ” 

A ready  answer  in  the  nursery  style  ! 

“ At  least  they  clear  the  Stomach  nicely  out, 

“ And  thus,  by  sympathy,  bring  cures  about.”  60 

Will  balderdash  like  this  at  all  explain 
A ereat  revulsive  action  of  the  Brain? 
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Save  through  the  source  whence  every  function  swerves 
What  given  drug  can  move  the  gastric  nerves? 

INIedicines  that  vomit,  like  disgust  or  dread,  65 

Can  only  rouse  the  interior  through  the  Head ! — 

A stun — a shock — pain  from  a blow  or  burn. 

May  cause  the  Stomach  instantly  to  turn. 

Emetics  act  precisely  as  a ship 

Acts  on  the  landsman  by  its  rise  and  dip; — 70 

And — mark — the  vomiting  in  either  form. 

Is  but  one  symptom  of  a Cerebral  Storm ! 

Before  from  either  cause,  men  retch,  they  reel. 

And  shake  throughout  from  occiput  to  heel ! 

In  what  complaint  of  all  the  feverish  brood  75 

Have  not  Emetics,  locally,  done  good? 

If  influenza,  quinsey, — what  you  please. 

Involving  glandular,  lung,  or  throat  disease, — 

That  scourge  of  armies.  Dysentery, — gout. 

Rheumatic  heart  within,  or  joint  without,  hO 

Mania,  and  so  forth,  all  attest  their  power; — 

And  if,  moreover,  from  the  earliest  hour. 

Many  disorders  of  the  Ear  and  Eye, 

By  the  same  medicines  have  been  forced  to  fly, 

How  can  he  err  who  traces  Cause  and  Cure,  85 

Of  all  the  numerous  evils  men  endure. 

Local  or  general,  as  they  chance  to  fall. 

Directly  to  the  PIead  that  governs  all ! 

Further,  to  prove  the  Brain  the  Organ  still 
Through  which  our  medicines  influence  every  ill,  00 

Take  Chloroform  ; — in  what  disease,  if  near. 

May  this  not  quell  a fit  the  most  severe  ? 

Even  in  complaints  most  distant  from  the  Brain, 

Nothing  so  soon  relieves  intensest  pain; 

Cramp  of  a limb,  neuralgia  of  a toe,  05 

Asthma  itself  with  chloroform  may  go  ! 

From  this  the  lunatic  may  find  repose — 

Tlie  best  strait-waistcoat  in  his  wildest  throes ! 
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Its  use,  besides,  has  eased  the  erring  heart. 

Despite  the  fears  pedantic  pens  impart ! 

Dropsy  and  gout  its  power  and  fame  support, 

With  every  symptom  of  rheumatic  sort; 

While  epileptic  seizures  bring  to  mind 
Many  complaints  of  that  convulsive  kind, 

Which,  like  the  sudden  lulling  of  a storm, 

Have  been  at  once  relieved  by  Chloroform  ! 

Howe’er  perplexing  to  the  would-be  wise. 

Who  only  see  disease  through  school-bound  eyes. 
Pneumonia — fiery  demon  of  the  chest — 

And  pleurisy  have  been  with  this  repressed ; 
Consumption’s  cough  with  Chloroform  may  flee; — 
How,  without  CEREBRAL  INFLUENCE,  COuld  this  bo? 
Kor  less,  in  parts  abdominal,  its  balm 
Has  tended  desperate  illnesses  to  calm. 

Enough  we  note  the  Iliac  attack. 

An  agony  only  equalled  on  the  rack. 

No  mightier  blessing  to  a suffering  land. 

Than  Chloroform  in  an  efficient  hand ! 

But,  if  unsuited  to  a given  frame. 

What  able  man  would  any  medicine  blame  ? 

Its  INVERSE  MOVE  his  skill  would  soon  detect, 

And  for  some  other  aid  its  power  reject. 

Subdued  by  Chloroform,  the  fiercest  fit 
Of  any  Fever  must  in  time  remit. 

Remission  once  obtained, — no  matter  how, — 

Quinine  or  Steel  may  cure  the  Fever  now. 

With  all  those  aches  that  baffle  local  cunning 
In  eighty-nine  of  ninety  cases  running ! 

What  triumph  this  to  science  and  to  sense ! 

What  blow  to  solemn  trickery  and  pretence ! 

AVhat  contradiction  to  those  arch-deceivers. 

Who,  while  “ conducting,”  will  not  cure  our  fevers  ! 
Falsely  declaring  no  medicinal  force. 

In  any  hands,  can  stop  a Fever’s  course. 
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Tliese  dawdle  weeks  away  and  rest  content, 

AVIth,  what  they  call,  “ a favourable  event,’ 

If,  In  such  phrase,  the  issue  can  be  shaped. 

When  the  duped  patient  simply  has  escaped  I 
But  mark  the  rURPOSE  of  Procrastination — 

No  end  of  fees  and  calls  to  “Consultation!” — 

For  dawdlers  ever  are  the  chosen  tools 
By  whose  assistance  Knavery  plunders  fools  ! — 

“ AYhat  I no  exception  to  a rule  so  base !” 

Scarcely,  Avhere  competition  has  a place. 

In  Physic  now  competitive  success, 

Comes  least  to  him  who  makes  disorder  less; 

For  this  best  reason,  that  in  civil  life. 

Doctors  are  bribed  to  keep  it  up  when  rife ! 

Lives  there  the  “ family  leech  ” who  will  report. 

Truly  of  him  who  cuts  a sickness  short? 

Or,  in  the  outset,  wear  a pleasant  face, 

AVhen  Skill  steps  in  to  end  a “ glorious  case  1” 

While  men  are  men,  what  art  or  craft  will  tread 
A novel  path  that  leads  to  loss  of  bread  ! 

How  little  Nature’s  laws  are  understood 
By  those  who  think  the  Author  of  all  Good, 

When  first,  for  man,  he  made  the  poppy  grow, 
Desisrned  it  for  the  bane  of  all  below  ! 

Without  adjustment  to  this  frame  of  ours. 

Poison  and  Physic  are  the  self-same  powers ! 

’Tis  much  the  same  with  everything  in  life, — 

AVhat  causes  peace  too  oft  engenders  strife ; 

And  strife,  in  turn,  when  better  motives  cease. 

Secures  sometimes  a long  enduring  peace. 

Air,  water,  fire,  obey  Creation’s  rule — 

Sustain  the  wise,  annihilate  the  fool  I 

So  Heat  and  Cold,  through  stomach  or  through  skin. 
May  cause  and  cure  Disease  both  out  and  in. 

AYhat  thermal  agency  can  hurt  or  heal 
AVithout  a Brain  the  cold  or  heat  to  feel? 
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Long  ere  the  “ Wntcr  Cure  ” was  talked  of  here, 

The  fever-stricken  sought  some  river  near, 

Wherein  they  dashed  to  cool  the  burning  brow — 

Though  not  like  “hydropathic”  people  now. 

Justice  to  peasant-genius  bids  us  say,  175 

Pkiessnitz  has  washed  some  learned  dirt  away  I 
Note  how  the  various  Passions  of  the  Soul, 

Disturb  like  Ague  the  corporeal  whole ! — 

In  Rage,  Fear,  Hate,  in  Jealousy  and  Shame, 

What  turns  of  temperature  come  o’er  the  frame ! 180 

In  each  and  all  the  cheek  grows  red  or  pale 
And  muscles  act  convulsively,  or  fail. 

Mark  how  those  tempests,  too,  like  Fever  tell, 

On  every  inw^ard  organ,  sick  or  well ! — 

What  form  of  illness  has  not  Joy  or  Sorrow  185 

Produced  or  stopped,  to  chill  or  cheer  the  morrow? 
Consumption, — epileptic  fits  with  some, — 

May  in  this  very  manner  quit  or  come. 

Some  rise  with  grief,  some  die  of  over-joy  ! 

What,  in  an  over  dose  may  not  destroy  ? 1 90 

Take  any  poison — Arsenic,  if  you  please. 

In  dose  minute  what  may  not  Arsenic  ease. 

From  Ague  to  Disorder  of  the  Skin — 

Curing:  the  Fever  wherewith  all  begin  ! 

Nor  Strychnia  less  may  soothe  the  sorrowing  brain;  195 
If  rogues  or  fools  misuse  it,  why  complain  ? 

Is  there  a drug  in  the  most  common  use. 

That  has  not  slain  its  thousands  by  abuse? 

What  under  Heaven  that  Heaven  has  given  to  you 
For  health,  may  not,  misused,  cause  sickness  too  ! 200 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  Change  of  Air. 

In  what  comjolaint,  with  this,  need  man  despair? 

When  such  a simple  remedy  agrees, 

^lay  it  not  cure  all  curable  disease? 

What  do  we  learn  therefrom?  To  split  and  split. 

And  complicate  disorder  bit  by  bit? 
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If  from  one  source  a thousand  evils  spring, 

Why  not  through  this  touch  every  morbid  thing  ? 

If  by  one  agent  good  in  all  be  done, 

What  better  proof  that  ALL  disease  is  one!  210 

“ Modern  discoveries — ’tis  but  fair  to  grant — 

“ Tend  every  day  old  systems  to  supplant ; 

“ But  in  a volume,  teeming  with  suggestions, 

“ Sir  Harry  Holland  has  forestalled  your  questions.” 

Indeed  I then  Science  owes  no  common  debt  215 

To  that  good  man — How  speaks  the  Baronet.'^ 

In  these  fast  times  right  notions  of  Disease 
From  a Court  magnate  cannot  fail  to  please. 

“ Behold  his  Book — I’ll  read  you  what  I find 
“ ‘ On  Morbid  Acts  of  Intermittent  Kind: — 220 

Has  all  the  weight  the  subject  ought  to  carry 
In  our  pathology’ — I quote  Sir  Harry — 

Been  yet  assigned  to  that  mysterious  principle. 

Throughout  Disease’s  History  evincible. 

Which  to  a focus  brings  so  many  facts — 225 

Namely,  the  tendency  in  morbid  acts 
To  INTERMISSIONS — varying  in  duration — 

“ ‘ But  more  or  less  complete  upon  occasion  I 
The  strict  subjection  to  this  common  law. 

Of  numerous  wrongs  that  now  attention  draw,  230 

Establishes  relations  which,  of  course. 

Could  not  be  learned  from  any  other  source ; 

And  even  in  things  of  practical  detail. 

Is  of  the  greatest  possible  avail  1 

Why  should  nosologists  still  keep  distinct  235 

Disorders  common  causes  have  so  linked? 

“ ‘ Through  all  the  genera  of  Disease,  remark 
“ ‘ The  marvellous  powers  of  the  Peruvian  Bark — 

“ ‘ Surely  its  action  here  shews  some  community  I 
“ ‘ What  is  the  secret  of  this  Bond  of  Unity?  240 

“ ‘ Of  all  the  Authors,  through  whose  works  I’ve  travelled, 

“ ‘ Not  one  has  hitherto  the  knot  unravelled. 
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“ ‘ Future  research  may  some  fine  day  decide, 

“ ‘ That  Fever  binds  what  doctors «till  divide.’” 

When  did  the  titled  favourite  of  the  great,  245 

Such  unity  from  Fever  predicate? 

“ To  this,  as  to  Discovery’s  golden  mine, 

“ Sir  Harry  pointed  first  in  ’thirty-nine, 

“ And  twice  at  lengthened  intervals  again, 

“ Urged,  word  for  word,  the  same  suggestive  strain ; 250 

“ Noting  each  time — to  check  Young  Physic’s  pace, — 

“ The  grave  perplexities  that  cloud  the  case.”* 

Though  all  the  while  upon  his  table  lay 
Two  volumes  that  make  matters  clear  as  day ! 

Holland — ha  ! ha ! — is  not  the  only  one 
Who  played  the  prophet  when  the  deed  was  done ! 

“ Such  imputations  are  not  to  be  borne; 

“ In  truth,  they  but  excite  disgust  or  scorn. 

“ No,  Sir  ! the  First  Physician  of  a Queen 
“ Would  sooner  die  than  do  a thing  so  mean. 

“ Doctrine  and  date — the  authorship — the  year — 

“ Protect  from  wrong  the  true  discoverer  here  ! ” 

Then  to  the  proofs  ! Read — when  your  choler  cools— 

The  Fallacy  of  Physic  Taught  in  Schools  ; 

Read,  too,  and  with  attention,  if  you  please,  265 

This  other  work.  The  Unity  of  Disease. 

Look  well  to  dates. t If  prior  publication 
Be  the  sole  “ passport  ” here  to  reputation. 

Not  all  the  babblers  of  the  Court  or  Town 
Can  keep  the  name  of  Samuel  Dickson  down!  270 

On  a September  morn,  in  ’thirty-six, — 

An  earlier  year,  by  three,  than  you.  Sir,  fix  1 — 

* Medical  Notes  and  Reflections.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Editions.  By  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Baronet,  Physician  to  the  Queen.  Longman  and  Co.,  1839, 1845,  and  1856. 

•y  1.  The  Fallacy  of  Physic,  as  Taught  in  the  Schools,  with  New  and  Improved 
Principles  of  Practice.  By  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.,  formerly  a Medical  Officer  on 
the  Staff.  Edinburgh  : Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London  ; Longman  and  Co.,  1836. 

2.  The  Unity  of  Disease.  By  the  same  Author.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co., 

London  ; 1838. 
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While  yet  the  doctors,  all  throughout  the  land, 

Drew  off  the  life-stream  with  unsparing  hand, 

That  “ wild  Enthusiast,”  reckless  of  the  cost. 

Met — singly  met — the  self-deluded  host, 

And  in  the  face  of  all  their  fears  could  urge. 
Denounced  leech,  lancet,  and  exhausting  purge  ; — 
Basing  his  stern  antagonism  to  these 
On  the  Remittency  of  all  Disease  ! 

Laughing  to  scorn  his  tribe’s  destructive  art, — 
Whose  so-called  “Cure”  was  to  exhaust  the  Heart, 

On  the  first  symptom  of  disorder  there. 

Of  the  grand  element  of  all  Repair, — 

Dickson,  in  error’s  teeth,  deduced  from  facts. 

That  Brain,  not  Heart,  directs  our  vital  acts ! 

Years — many  years — ere  men  their  measures  mended, 
Or,  for  the  nonce  ! a Change  of  Type  pretended, — 
Years  ere  Sir  Henry  Holland,  clever  man. 

His  intermittent  prophecy  began. 

He,  breaking  through  school  cobwebs  and  constraints. 
Proclaimed  the  Brain  the  source  of  all  complaints. 
Whether  our  hurts  with  nerves  direct  begin. 

Or  slowly  strike  through  Stomach,  Lungs,  or  Skin  1 
Scouting  the  “ special  ” artists  of  the  hour 
Who  search  in  minor  parts  for  major  power. 

To  Brain  he  pointed  as  the  Central  Source 
At  once  of  mental  and  corporeal  force; — 

The  Source — the  Electric  Source-  of  ease  and  pain. 
Just  as  ’tis  struck  thro’  the  pathetic  chain; — 

The  Source  of  fulness,  firmness,  dryness,  heat; 

The  Source  of  all  the  stirs  and  stops  we  meet ; 

The  Source  through  which  Life’s  cisterns  fail  or  fdl; 
The  Source  of  Rest — Remission  if  you  will ! 

The  Source  of  Ague  with  its  change  of  Blood — 
Disease’s  Type  existing  from  the  Flood  ! — 

The  Source,  in  fine,  of  every  form  of  wrong, 

Quinine  may  cure  or  Calomel  prolong  ; 
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And  tlms,  to  tlie  dismay  of  all  the  schools, 

Proved  and  proclaimed  their  doctors  solemn  fools ! 

Hence  malice,  hate,  assassin-like  attack. 

The  cry  of  “ Poisoner,”  “ Charlatan,”  and  “ Quack;” 
While  drones — Court  drones! — in  the  full  glare  of  day. 
With  his  hived  honey  fain  would  creep  away ! 

Will  school  professors  or  their  dupes  forgive 
The  modern  Paracelsus  while  they  live  ? 

Is  it  in  human  nature,  after  all. 

To  praise  the  man  that  made  them  look  so  small  ? 

What  name  in  Medicine  ranks  with  Harvey’s  now  ? 
Livino-  the  mark  of  Cain  was  on  his  brow  1 

O ' 

If  he  who  first,  in  spite  of  envious  tongues. 

Traced  the  Life-current  thro’  the  Heart  and  Lungs, 
While  all  around  him  shed  the  priceless  tide. 

Now  reap  the  honours  in  his  day  denied. 

Will  after-times  the  Arch  Heretic  despise 
Who  raised  the  Blood  in  Orthodoxy’s  eyes? 

‘‘The  March  of  Science  made  its  value  known” — 
Whth  none  to  help  1 Can  Science  march  alone? 
AVhy  vaunt  the  progress  of  our  Art  or  Age, 

Yet  leave  unnamed  the  individual  sage 
Whose  genius  brought  to  light  the  golden  ore 
Whence  drudging  slaves  drew  only  dross  before  ? 

“ For  the  great  cures  his  tiny  globules  bring, 

“ The  Homoeopaths  hail  Hahnemann  as  their  king. 

“ Sitnilia  similibus — they  say — 

“ Stands  forth  the  great  discovery  of  the  day.” 

The  Homoeopaths  may  fairly  claim  the  field. 

While  tiny  ills  to  tiny  globules  yield ; 

But  if  to  these  the  gravest  evils  strike, 

That’s  just  the  opposite  of  like  cures  like. 

“ Men  ride  in  chariots  who  for  tic  and  phthisic 
“ Give  little  else  but  homoeopathic  physic.” 

Could  these  same  men  in  chariots  ride  at  all, 

Were  their  small  physic  paid  by  fees  as  small? 
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Swiilia  Similibus — be  sure — 

Will  not  help  those  who  undertake  the  cure.  . 

“ ’Tis  thirty  years  and  more — sneer  how  you  please — 

“ Since  Hahnemann  said — ‘ To  bleed  keeps  up  disease.’  ” 

He  said ! But  did  the  sapient  German  shew 
Whence  chronal  truth  and  thermal  comfort  how — 350 

Shew  how  when  lost,  to  right  both  wrongs  again, 

Science  must  touch  Life’s  master-spring — the  Brain? 

When  sordid  men  the  light  of  Truth  would  smother. 

Saying  is  one  thing,  shewing  cause  another. 

From  earliest  times,  while  Occidental  Art,  355 

Marring  the  healing  force  the  Nerves  impart, 

Still  bled  and  bled,  no  native  of  the  East 

Spilt  the  Life-stream — in  Medicine’s  name,  at  least. 

Hebrew  and  Hindoo  valued  it  so  far. 

Neither  would  shed  it,  save  for  crime  or  war;  360 

While  to  this  hour  Mongolian  and  Chinese 
Shrink  from  the  lance  as  worse  than  the  disease. 

Against  the  bleeding  mania  of  the  West 
Did  Sense — did  Science  never  once  protest, 

Till  Hahnemann,  with  his  mystic  globules  came,  365 

The  homoeopathic  dogma  to  proclaim? 

Long  ere  he  lived  to  put  depletion  down  — 

In  part,  at  least— Van  Helmont,  Radcliefe,  Bkown, 

Did  all  that  men  of  energy  could  do. 

But  failed,  for  lack  of  one  important  clue.  370 

A system  that  for  ages  had  endured. 

Not  by  “ infinitesimals,”  rest  assured, 

AVas  destined  to  be  shaken  and  abjured ! 

To  crush  the  Moloch  of  the  Western  Schools 

Required  a giant’s  grasp  and  potent  tools — 375 

Tools  till  of  late  so  little  understood. 

Few,  save  in  ague,  turned  their  powers  to  good. 

But  Bark  and  Steel,  however  strong  the  hand. 

Had  ne’er  expelled  the  lancet  from  the  land 

AVithout  Remission’s  torch  to  clear  the  night,  380 

And  wake  the  world  with  its  electric  light ! 
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To  Dickson  for  his  Chrono-thermal  Creed 
Belongs  the  glory  of  the  daring  deed ! 

“ Disorders  that  need  lowering — all  allow — 

“ Were  much  more  common  once  than  they  are  now.” 
An  impudent  assertion, — to  conceal 
Who  first  made  England  and  her  doctors  feel 
That  Bark,  Steel,  Wine,  Brandy  dilute  or  pure. 

Not  bleeding  life  out,  are  the  means  to  cure ! 

“ You’ve  mentioned  Todd — his  practice  to  a T.” — 

A mimick’s  practice!  that  amuses  me. 

“ Indeed!  vast  numbers  worship  Dr.  Todd.” 

F or  ages  long  an  Ape  was  Egypt’s  god ! 

Learn,  Sir,  this  truth — where  Treachery  holds  the  scale. 
And  fools  stand  by,  the  race  is  to  the  snail; 

Owls  pass  for  eagles;  asses  take  the  lead; 

And  dunghill  cocks  look  down  on  birds  of  breed. 
Hence,  too,  when  Genius  adds  to  Art’s  domain. 

The  Dwarf  steps  in — to  suck  the  Giant’s  brain  ! 

“ Having  first,  doubtless,  bound  him  hand  and  loot, 

“ As  Gulliver  was  served  at  Lilliput  I ” 

Precisely  so  ! But  let  us  briefly  trace 
How  this  was  brought  about  in  Dickson’s  case. 

We’ve  seen  the  gallant  stand  our  hero  made 
With  all  the  schools  against  his  truths  arrayed; 

While  yet  in  every  city  of  our  land, 

Watson  by  crowds  was  followed — lance  in  hand. 

Just  as  the  people’s  eyes  begin  to  clear, 

Todd — for  ’tis  he  who  plays  the  pigmy  here — 

Noting  the  golden  chances  of  the  morn. 

Slips  slily  out  and  winds  the  Giant’s  horn. 

Dwarfdom  instanter  answers  to  the  blast,  , 

“ Suck  Dickson  dry — we’ll  hold  him  hard  and  fast.” 

“ Och,  sure,”  quoth  Todd,  in  his  Hibernian  way, 

“ On  Head  Affections  and  Pneumoniay, 

“ I’ve  sucked  his  noddle — dry  enough  to  pay  ! ” 

Simple  the  means  wherewith  the  pigmy  pack 
Fasten  the  Giant’s  hands — behind  his  back. 
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No  withes  like  words ! Repeated  day  by  day, 

Who  from  a string  of  lies  can  break  away? 

So  long  as  wile  and  guile  exclude  the  light, 

Words  deftly  used  are  manacles  of  might. 

Bound,  though  ungagged,  what  can  the  strong  man  do. 
With  his  one  voice,  against  a crafty  crew 
Whose  name  is  Legion?  How  can  he  reply 
To  tales  that  never  reach  his  ear  or  eye? 

Wronged  and  despoiled,  where  can  he  find  redress. 
Proscribed  on  all  sides  by  their  venal  press  ! 

Even  when  the  light  his  daring  genius  brings. 

Begins  in  part  to  change  the  face  of  things. 

Not  his  the  hand  to  reap  the  harvest  here ! 

A haze  of  fraud  still  clouds  the  atmosphere. 

Silently  pilfering,  bit  by  bit,  the  creed 
They  still  in  words  oppose,  the  wily  breed 
Who  rule  the  roast  in  Medicine’s  dubious  field 
Will  not  an  inch  of  ground  to  justice  yield. 

“ What  are  the  weapons  these  rely  on  now 
“ To  keep  the  laurels  from  the  rightful  brow?” 

The  only  weapons  honest  men  need  fear — 

Dust  for  the  eye  and  slander  for  the  ear ! 

Primed  with  a cry  to  suit  the  turning  tide. 

From  house  to  house  the  artful  dodgers  glide; 

“ The  Cycle  of  Disease  has  changed,”  they  call, 

“ Bleeding  and  Calomel  must  therefore  fall.” 

And  forthwith  Todd  assumes  a god-like  shape, 

Down  Watson  comes,  and  up  goes — Dickson’s  Ape  ! 

“ For  a falsetto  on  the  Giant’s  trump, 

“ Not  every  pigmy  takes  so  brave  a jump. 

“ But  Dickson  deals,  they  say,  in  ‘ poisonous  drugs.’” 
Another  cry  of  these  same  envious  Thugs ! 

“ Nitrate  of  silver  is,  you  must  admit, 

“ A frightful  pill  for  any  kind  of  fit.” 

While  he,  with  this,  cures  gout  and  palsy  too. 

With  this  his  brethren  make  their  patients  blue. 
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The  diherence  of  result  in  certain  schools  455 

Depends  upon  the  mode  men  use  their  tools ! 

“ He  orders  prussic  acid,  you  confess — 

“ Arsenic  and  morphia — strychnia  more  or  less.” 

Do  medicine- venders,  all  throughout  the  land. 

For  his  exclusive  use  keep  these  on  hand?  460 

In  every  Book  of  PhaiTiHacy  you’ll  find 

Not  a mean  place  to  “ poisonous  drugs”  assigned. 

“ But  Dickson  gives  them,  many  doctors  say, 

“ In  forms  unusual  at  the  present  day.” 

Would  Landseer’s  colours.  Sir,  be  so  preferred  465 

Did  he  spoil  canvas  like  the  vulgar  herd? 

The  Author  of  the  Chrono-thermal  Creed 
Gives  prussic  acid  where  most  doctors  bleed. 

“ Upon  a scale,  if  we  are  rightly  told, 

“ Nor  Christison  nor  Taylor  dare  uphold !”  470 

The  doses  that  have  brought  him  most  renown 
Are  less  by  half  than  in  ‘Ghe  Books”  laid  down. 

“ Why  do  his  rivals  not  admit  thus  far?  ” 

To  prove  to  you  what  rogues  his  rivals  are ! 

“ Then  he  has  been  dishonestly  attacked,  475 

“ And,  what  is  worse,  foully  belied ! ” 

The  Fact  ! 

To  proffer  gold,  and  pay  in  lead  or  brass. 

Is  a fixed  maxim  with  a subtle  class : 

That  class  of  creepers  who,  Avith  pious  dodge. 

Turn  up  their  eyes  while  shaving  Brown  and  Hodge.  480 
But,  of  the  thousand  rogues  who  crowd  our  streets. 

Few  can  surpass  those  philosophic  cheats 
Who,  to  enslave  or  dwarf  the  human  mind. 

Affect  “ Societies”  of  learned  kind — 

Conclaves  most  scientific — Avhere,  forsooth  ! 485 

Their  one  grand  object  is  the  search  for  truth. 

Beware  of  such  ! While  splitting  hairs  and  straws. 

Or  palming  twaddle  off  as  Wisdom’s  saws. 

Too  oft  these  prompters  of  a sorry  pack 
Succeed  in  keeping  sense  and  science  back ! 
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If  Truth  you  seek,  go  where  true  men  abound, 

For,  Heaven  be  lauded!  such  may  yet  be  found — 
Men  who  would  scorn  and  scout,  with  soul  and  heart. 
The  wretch  too  sordid  to  support  his  art ! 

Visit  the  Army  Hospitals,  and  ask, 

If  to  stop  Fever  be  a hopeless  task? — 

Hundreds  of  voices  will  for  answer  say, 

‘‘  Where  is  the  will.  Good  Sense  will  find  the  way  1 ” 
Whate’er  its  cause — in  aid  of  failing  force, 

The  Army  Surgeons  follow  Dickson’s  course. 
Disdaining  lancet,  cupping-glass,  and  leech. 

And  all  the  exhausting  means  Professors  teach, 

These  with  Revulsives  cut  the  Fever  short. 

Then  to  Quinine  or  Steel  at  once  resort; — 

Varying  detail  less  in  respect  to  name. 

Than  to  the  nervous  temper  of  the  frame — 

Yet  ne’er  forgetting,  in  their  general  plan. 

The  Catholic  nature  of  the  living  man  I 

But  you,  straw-splitting  pedants  of  the  Schools, 
Blinded  by  dust,  and  slaves  to  senseless  rules. 

What  more  repulsive  to  poor  worms  like  you 
Than  Truth’s  broad  field  in  Unity  of  View  I 
While  yet  o’er  all  reigned  Erebus  and  Night, 

On  the  first  outburst  of  the  dawnin"  li"ht, 

O O " 

Which  of  your  number  saw  without  a frowm 
The  rebel  hand  that  first  pulled  Error  down? 

What  gowned  enthusiast  greeted  with  a cheer 
The  Man  of  Right  and  Revolution  here  ? — 

None  1 — School,  Hall,  College,  with  united  tramp. 
Tried  to  put  out  the  intellectual  lamp; 

While,  from  their  haunts.  Bat,  Owl,  and  Spider  came. 
With  dust  and  cobweb  to  obscure  the  flame  1 
Vain  effort ! Through  a sky  too  long  o’ercast. 

Truth’s  radiant  star  begins  to  shine  at  last — 

Tlie  cosmic  clue  of  Temperature  and  Time 
Boasts  its  exponents  now  in  every  clime. 
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Not  least  Columbia’s  sons  support  a cause 
That  spurns  all  rules  at  war  with  Nature’s  Laws. 

“Up  North,  down  South,”  from  lecture-room  and  cliair, 

A thousand  tongues  for  Dickson’s  creed  declare ! 

But  here — yes  here  ! — Shame  on  the  envious  crew. 

Who  still  with  hate  their  Countryman  pursue! — 

The  self-same  scribes — the  creatures  who  so  lonsr 
Did  all  they  could  to  show  the  doctrine  wrong, 

Ignoring  now  the  Victor  in  the  strife. 

Purloin  his  whole  Clironometry  of  Life  ! 

Finding  they  can  no  longer  this  disprove, 

Behold  throughout  the  Machiavellian  move ; 

“Treat,  in  the  outset.  Truth  as  a delusion, 

“ But  when  it  makes  its  way — to  save  confusion — 

“ Knock  down  ‘ The  Man’  and  claim  his  sage  conclusion  1’ 
To  such  as  sneer  or  coldly  keep  aloof, 
d'hose  acts  of  plunder  are  the  best  reproof! 

In  confirmation,  too,  of  Dickson’s  views. 

List  to  the  varied  note  of  three  cuckoos : 

Quoth  Alison, — “ In  Cullen’s  time  the  nation, 

“ With  beef  and  beer,  were  prone  to  inflammation, 

“ But  using  now  Potatoes  and  Bohea, 

“ Our  frames  are  almost  inflammation-free  ! ” 

Quoth  Watson, — “ Ever  since  the  Cholera  panic, 

“ Complaints  have  all  been  mild  and  adynamic; 

“ Touched  by  the  pest  or  not,  ’tis  all  the  same, 

“ Nothing  will  cause  our  bodies  to  inflame  I ” 

Quotli  Copland, — “ Things  have  very  strangely  gone, 
“ Since  the  wood-pavement  first  supplanted  stone; 

“ Malaria  from  the  wood  has  changed  disorders, 

“ Most  marvellously  in  London  and  its  borders, 

“ Where  every  grief  that  causes  groan  or  gripe, 

“ Now  shews  a low  and  intermittent  type  ! ” 

What  mean  the  propositions  these  put  forth? 

This,  gentle  reader — take  it  at  its  worth : 

Sooner  than  falsify  the  doctrines  given 
By  Dickson  to  the  world,  propitious  Heaven 
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Has  altered  all  complaints  from  head  to  foot, 

His  Chrono-thermal  Theory  to  suit ! — 

You  laugh ! — why  so?  what  is  there  here  so  strange? 
Has  not  the  Earth  itself  gone  through  some  change? 
Now  Steam  and  Rail  bring  India  to  our  door, 

How  can  the  globe  be  what  it  was  before? 

The  gods,  no  doubt,  tired  out  with  men’s  reproaches. 
Have  changed  its  surface — to  put  down  slow  coaches ! 

Howe’er  this  be,  ’tis  clear,  these  learned  leeches 
Now  choose  the  very  road  that  Dickson  teaches — 
Though  never  do  they  condescend  to  name  him. 

Save  when  compelled,  and  then  the  rogues  defame  him  ! 
’Tis  right,  at  all  events,  they  do  allow. 

To  give  Quinine  in  most  diseases  now : 

And  wrong  it  is,  exceedingly  wrong  indeed. 

In  almost  any  given  case  to  bleed ! 

Such  is  the  language  now  physicians  hold. 

When  truth,  or  something  like  it,  must  be  told: 

But,  ’tis  by  other  arts  and  ways  they  win 
The  so-called  “underlings”  who  call  them  in. 

In  Physic,  as  in  Law,  these  last  support, 

Not  honest  men,  whose  skill  cuts  business  short. 

But — to  our  nation’s  scandal  and  disgrace — 

The  astutist  artist  who  prolongs  the  case. 

Well  knows  the  doctor  what  he  must  prescribe. 

Who  would  secure  the  apothecary  tribe. 

In  every  family  there  is  one  to  mar. 

Or  make  men’s  fortunes — not  for  what  they  are. 

Fools  or  physicians,  as  the  case  may  stand — 

But  for  the  way  they  play  into  his  hand  ! 

Vain  without  this  their  knowledge  or  their  skill. 

Potion  on  potion  here  must  swell  the  bill. 

That’s  why  the  doctors,  with  consummate  craft. 
Prescribe  aperients  in  the  “ tonic  draught;” 

And  thereby  purging  all  the  good  away. 

Keep  up  the  dodge  of  lucrative  delay  ! 
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Few,  in  this  wicked  world,  e’er  find  their  level. 
Who  do  not  hold  a candle  to  the  devil ! 

’Tis  thus,  at  least  physicians  make  things  square; — 
While  hunting  with  the  hounds  they  bag  the  hare  I 


CONCLUSION. 

On  a rough  road,  one  sweltering  summer  day. 

An  overburdened  ass  began  to  bray. 

To  stop  its  grumbling,  with  a knotted  stick. 

The  wretch,  who  drove  it,  cut  it  to  the  quick. 

The  poor  ass  fell.  Indignant  at  the  sight, 

A sturdy  yeoman,  from  a neighbouring  height. 

Rushed  to  the  spot,  and  putting  forth  his  strength, 
Sent  the  brute  biped  sprawling  all  his  length  ! 

Another  movement, — and  the  honest  soul, 

To  the  foul  ditch,  made  two  great  panniers  roll ! 

How  was  he  thanked  by  the  four-footed  victim  ? 

The  ass  got  up,  and,  like  a donkey,  kicked  him — 
Then  on  the  brutal  hand  that  struck  it  down 
Rubbed  its  soft  nose — its  gratitude  to  crown  ! 

Reader ! there  is  a moral  to  my  tale  — 

Where  error,  fraud,  and  ignorance  prevail. 

Heaven  help  the  wight,  who,  braving  banded  Schools, 
From  licensed  cheats  would  save  confiding  fools! 
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Page  4,  Verse  100. —“‘Awful  Disclosures’  would  be  an  apt 
heading  to  a very  large  portion  of  the  commercial  chronicles  ot 
England  during  the  year  1857.  The  half- smothered  records  of  our 
Bankrupt  Firms  are  instructive  enough  in  their  way,  just  as  the 
Newgate  Calendar  is  instructive.” — Times^  January^  1858. 

“ It  is  difficult  to  find  a week,  among  the  last  fifty-two,  not  infamously 
distinguished  by  some  huge  commercial  defalcation,  some  daring 
embezzlement,  some  atrocious  breach  of  trust,  some  huge  shape  or 
another  of  avarice  and  rapacity — senators,  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
clerks,  servants,  alternately  figuring  in  the  drama  of  crime.” — 
Examiner^  January^  1857. 

Page  4,  Verse  105. — “ But  the  most  elevated  virtues  of  all,  such  as 
disinterestedness  and  devoted  public  spirit,  thorough -going  even- 
handed  justice,  and  disregard  of  unpopularity  when  duty  requires — of 
these,  says  Lord  Bacon,  the  vulgar  have  usually  no  notion.  And  he 
might  have  gone  further,  for  it  often  happens  that  a large  portion  of 
mankind,  not  only  do  not  praise  or  admire  the  highest  qualities,  but 
even  censure  and  despise  them.” — Archbishop  Whately's  Edition  of 
Bacon's  Essays. 

Page  14,  Verse  258. — “The  materialistic  doctrine,  if  it  were  true, 
so'far  from  being  derogatory  to  designing  Wisdom  and  Power,  would 
present,  in  fact,  a far  higher  and  more  striking  instance  of  it.” — 
Prof.  Baden  Powell.,  “ Oxford  Essays,"  1857. 

Page  22,  Verse  115. — “In  a large  town,  at  a time  when  agues 
were  epidemical,  it  chanced  that  the  small-pox  Avas  brought  in,  and 
many  caught  it  before  they  were  cured  of  their  agues.  It  was 
observable  that  the  ague  stopped  spontaneously  in  these  patients  as 
soon  as  the  small-pox  fever  began,  and  constantly  returned  after  the 
small-pox  was  over,  and  one  or  two  purges  had  been  taken." — Ileberden's 
Commentaries.  Query? — Instead  of  being  suspended,  might  not  the 
ague  have  been  cured  but  for  these  purges  ? 

“ M.  Rousselie  relates  a curious  case  of  deafness  and  loss  of  speech, 
produced  in  a lad  of  eighteen,  during  the  revolution  in  Poland,  by 
the  discharge  of  a battery ; he  resided  afterwards  at  Sombuffe,  and 
recently  had  a severe  attack  of  confluent  small-pox,  after  Avhich  his 
hearing  and  speech  were  perfectly  restored.” — La  Presse  Medicale. 
Bmssels,  1851. 

Page  23,  Verse  125. — The  doctrine  of  tlie  Unity  of  Disease  has 
been  fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Dickson  in  the  ^‘■Fallacies  of  the  Faculty." 

The  folloAving  paragraph,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Public 
Health,  March,  1855,  is  a singular  admission  of  its  truth: — “The’ 
theory  and  practice  of  the  iEsculapian  art  are  passing  through  a 
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remarkable  and  important  revolution.  The  tendency  of  Medicine 
which  a century  ago  [not  quite  so  far  back,  Mr.  Editor !]  was  directed 
towards  the  division  of  diseases  into  many  hundred  forms  and  the 
formation  of  the  most  elaborate  and  complex  nosologies,  is  being  in 
this  day  reversed,  and  the  whole  meaning  of  modern  medical  enquiry 
is  to  prove  that  disease  is  a unity,  with  a variety  of  phenomena,  and  that 
its  causes  are  reducible  to  a few  elementary  forms.” 

Page  25,  Verse  192. — “I  hardly  know  that  distemper,”  writes 
Ileberden,  “ in  which  two  ounces  of  the  Infusion  of  Bark  might  not 
be  taken  twice  a- day  with  safety,  and,  I believe,  with  advantage.” 

Page  25,  Verse  200. — “ Herr  Zimmer  of  Frankfort,  has  observed, 
that  the  workmen  employed  in  the  pulverisation  of  Quinine  have  been 
subject  to  a peculiar  febrile  attack,  to  which  they  give  the  name  of 
‘ Quinine  Fever’  {China  Fieber).  This  malady  is  so  painful,  that  many 
workmen  quit  their  employment  on  that  account.  Dr.  Guerard, 
likewise,  has  stated  that  there  was  admitted  into  one  of  his  wards  in 
the  Hospital  of  Antoine,  about  twelve  years  ago,  a workman  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Quinine,  and  while  thus  employed 
had  been  attacked  by  a tertian  ague.  The  Sulphate  of  Quinine,  which 
was  employed  as  a remedy  in  this  case,  signally  failed,  whilst  Salicine 
effected  a cure.” — Archives  Generales  de  Medicine,  Jidy,  1851. 

Page  27,  Ferse268. — “ The  intermittent  nature  of  disease  must  certainly 
he  better  understood  before  loe  can  practise  medicine  scientifically.”  So, 
at  least,  wrote  Sir  John  Forbes,  in  April,  1843.  So,  he  did  not  write 
only  three  short  months  previously.  In  the  month  of  January  of  that 
very  year  1843,  according  to  Sir  John  Forbes,  the  doctrine  of  the 
intermittent  nature  of  disease  was  all  moonshine.  Three  months  later. 
Sir  John  Forbes,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  of  which 
he  was  the  Editor,  recanted  ! 

Page  27,  Verse  275. — “ The  practice  of  physic  has  been  more 
improved  by  the  casual  experiments  of  illiterate  nations,  and  the  rash 
ones  of  vagabond  quacks,  than  by  all  the  reasoning  of  all  the  once 
celebrated  Professors  of  it,  and  theoretic  teachers  in  the  several  schools 
of  Europe  ; very  few  of  whom  have  furnished  us  with  one  new  medicine, 
or  have  taught  us  better  to  use  our  old  ones,  or  have,  • in  any  one 
instance,  at  all  improved  the  art  of  curing  disease.  Hence,  though 
they  have  been  applauded  during  the  lives  of  their  disciples,  yet  dis- 
interested and  impartial  posterity  has  suffered  each  succeeding  master 
of  this  sort  to  be  gathered  to  his  once  equally  famous  predecessors, 
and  to  be,  like  them,  in  his  turn,  equally  unread  and  forgotten.” — 
Heberden's  Commentaries. 

Page  27,  Verse  290. — “Arthritic  [gouty]  patients,  who  were  as 
incapable  of  moving  themselves  as  their  malady  could  make  them, 
upon  the  sudden  alarm  of  fire,  or  other  dangers,  have,  by  an 
instantaneous  exertion,  recovered  and  made  very  good  use  of  their 
limbs.”  “ The  greatest  torment  is  usually  felt  after  the  first  sleep. 
Has  the  gout,  therefore,  any  relation  to  those  complaints  Avhich  have 
been  styled  ‘nervous,’  and  which  are  remarkably  worse  at  this  time?’ 
“ If,  indeed,  a fit  of  the  gout  be  only  giving  vent  to  matter  which  has 
been  collected,  and  ought  to  be  discharged,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
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the  taking  of  purging  physic,  at  the  end  of  a regular  fit,  will  be  apt 
to  bring  on  a fresh  fit  ? which  1 have  reason  to  believe  not  only  from 
my  own  experience,  but  upon  better  authority  than  my  own.” — 
Heberden. 

Page  29,  Verse  25. — “ It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,”  says  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  his  first  Overland  Journey  to  tlie  Polar  Seas,  “that  the 
fish  froze  as  they  Avere  taken  out  of  the  nets,  and  in  a short  time 
became  a solid  mass  of  ice,  and  by  a bloAV  or  two  of  the  hatchet  were 
easily  split  open,  Avhen  the  intestines  might  be  removed  in  one  lump. 
If,  in  this  completely  frozen  state  they  Avere  thaAved  before  a fire,  they 
recoA^ered  their  animation.  This  Avas  particularly  the  case  Avith  the 
carp.  We  have  seen  a carp  recover  so  far  as  to  leap  about  Avith  much 
vigour  after  it  had  been  frozen  for  thirty- six  hours.” 

Page  37,  Verse  275. — Of  late  years  there  has  existed  a class  of 
medical  practitioners,  Avho  think  the  Avhole  art,  science,  and  mystery 
of  physic  may  be  learned  by  chemically  analysing  the  various  solids 
and  fluids  pei’taining  to  the  organism  of  the  human  body.  This,  at 
least,  or  something  like  this,  is  the  belief  of  the  modern  chemico-medi- 
cal  school.  The  late  Dr.  Prout,  among  ourselves,  very  much  contri- 
buted to  put  this  section  of  the  profession  on  their  wrong  course  ; but 
it  is,  principally,  to  the  Avritings  of  the  Giessen  Professor,  Liebig,  that  aa'c 
OAve  the  great  extent  of  this  medical  delusion.  Berzelius,  an  infinitely 
greater  chemist  than  either  Prout  or  Liebig,  was  deeply  impressed  Avith 
the  injury  done  to  Physiology  by  the  Avritings  of  the  Giessen  professor, 
and  the  people  of  his  school.  From  an  ably-Avritten  paper,  entitled 
“ Modern  Chemistry,  its  Progress  and  Extent,”  published  in  the  Kdin- 
hurgh  Review  for  July,  1851,  the  following  passage,  in  reference  to 
the  opinion  of  Berzelius,  has  been  extracted  for  the  reader’s  edification  : 
— “ In  the  so-called  ^ Probabilitets  Physiologie'  of  Liebig,  there  is  much 
beautiful  poetry.  Berzelius  Avas  alarmed  in  proportion  to  the  genius 
displayed  in  these  speculations.  The  influence  for  evil  in  Liebig’s 
seductive  example  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  his  cautious 
mind — a mind  advancing  only  from  the  knoAvn  to  the  unknoAvn — that 
he  expressed  to  us,  toAvards  the  close  of  1842,  his  firm  belief  that  the 
wiitings  of  Liebig  had  done  more  harm  to  the  safe  Progress  of  Physiology 
than  could  be  undone  for  forty  years  to  come.” 

Every  honest  cultivator  of  physiology  must  concur  in  this  opinion  of 
Berzelius.  Liebig  has  done  physiology  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
mischief.  Ilis  Avritings  on  this  subject,  one  and  all,  are  utterly  delusive. 
But,  so  far  from  opposing  the  chemical  school — so  far  from  attempting 
to  stem  this  tide  of  chemical  absurdity,  the  Editors  of  the  medical 
periodicals,  each  and  every  of  them,  have  conspired  to  keep  it  in 
motion.  The  Editor  of  the  Lancet  Avas  not  ashamed  to  put  forth  an 
address  to  the  medical  students  of  England,  Avhich  contained  the  folloAV- 
ing  most  objectionable  passage  : — 

“ The  researches  of  Liebig  on  the  Continent,  and  of  Prout  and 
others  at  home,  have  established  a new  era  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fession. The  application  of  Chemistry  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Problems 
o/'Pin'SiOLOGY,  and  in  the  treatment  of  disease^  is  becoming  every  dav  of 
more  importance.” — T^ancet,  Sept.  27,  1851. 
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Nothing  could  he  so  calculated  to  deceive  the  medical  youth  of  Eng- 
land as  this  language.  To  the  problems  of  physiology,  the  chemistry 
of  the  laboratory  cannot  afford  the  slightest  solution  ; "whilst  so  far 
from  being,  in  the  very  least,  a guide  to  the  proper  ‘ treatment  of 
disease,  the  ‘chemical  theory,’ — however  much  it  may  have  contri- 
buted to  fill  the  coffers  of  practitioners  who  vaunt  its  value — hy  indefinitely 
protracting  the  case — has  ever  been  found  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
cure  as  it  has  been  to  the  explanation  of  the  most  simple  morbid  pheno- 
menon. 

See  also  two  able  articles  in  JBlaclcwoocT s Magazine  for  IMarch  and 
April,  1858,  entitled  “ Food  and  Drink." 

Page  40,  Verse  72. — So  utterly  ignorant  were  the  whole  tribe  of 
medical  professors  of  the  periodic  and  intermittingly  tidal  movements 
of  man’s  body,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  and  of  the  wonderful  clue 
to  the  proper  treatment  of  disease  which  this  doctrine  offered  to  phy- 
sicians, that  all  throughout  the  world  the  various  medica)  reviewers 
were  not  in  the  least  ashamed,  on  its  first  announcement,  to  sneer  at  this 
glorious  pathology  as  “ sheer  humbuggery,”  and  to  brand  it  as  a 
“ creature  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  own  heated  imagination.’’  It  is  only  of  very 
late  years  that  these  reviewers,  one  after  another,  have  been  drawing 
in  their  horns  on  the  subject  of  periodicity.  With  the- journalists,  perio- 
dicity is  now  a very  great  fact ; but  he  who  first  brought  it  to  bear  on 
the  whole  art  of  medicine,  so  as  comjjletely  to  change  the  practice 
of  physic,  must  never  be  named  in  any  other  terms  than  as  “ the  author 
of  the  Chrono-thermal  quackery.”  Be  it  so  ! The  public  will  ere  long 
estimate  at  their  proper  value  the  judgments  of  the  Wakleys,  Bushnans, 
Alfred  Taylors,  and  other  disinterested  supporters  of  the  medical 
eliquism  of  England,  “ For  myself,”  wudtes  Dr.  Dickson,  “ when  spoken 
of  disrespectfully  by  these  people,  I have  felt  myself  honoured  rather 
than  degraded.  With  a perfect  knowledge  of  their  secret  animosity  to 
everything  like  progress  in  our  profession,  which  does  not  immediately 
issue  from  the  confederated  mediocrity  which  their  interests  oblige 
them  to  support,  I might  have  suspected  myself — had  they  praised 
me — of  imbecility,  or  something  worse.” 

Page  41,  Vei'se  104. — Quinine  in  Mania. — “When  violent  paroxysms 
are  separated  by  lucid  intervals,  as  in  recurrent  mania,  quinine  in 
doses  three  times  a day  during  the  quiet  period  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial.  My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  use  of  this  article  by  a 
paper  read  before  this  Association  three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Taylor. 
Since  then  I have  often  used  quinine  in  cases  of  the  recurrent  form 
of  insanity  with  decided  success  ; in  many,  the  lucid  interval  w'as 
prolonged,  the  paroxysm  less  severe,  and  in  a few  instances  complete 
recovery  was  the  result.” — Dr.  Eanney  (U.S  ),  on  the  “ Medical 
Treatment  of  Insanity,”  in  Asylum  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  for 
April,  1858. 

Page  41,  Verse  125. — House  of  Commons,  June,  1858. — “ Mr.  Tite 
moved  for  a select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to 
lunatics  under  the  care  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  The  number  of 
lunatics  in  England  at  present  was  2D,000.  They  had  increased  by 
1 ,000  during  the  last  year.  In  the  county  lunatic  asylums  there  were 
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15,054  patients.  The  pauper  lunatics  numbered  7,000.  Tlie  number 
of  cures  during  the  past  year  was  fourteen  per  cent,  on  the  entire  num- 
ber of  lunatics.  There  Avere  551  lunatics  under  tlie  care  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  for  the  maintenance  of  whom  a sum  of  £240,000,  or  about 
£300  each,  was  alloAved.  The  class  of  lunatics  under  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  that  which  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  public  attention. 
The  cures  amongst  this  class  amounted  to  only  two  per  cent.  The 
medical  attendance  for  lunatics  under  the  care  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery was  not  suflicient.  The  medical  officers  were  inadequately  paid, 
and  they  were  only  bound  to  visit  once  in  each  year,  so  that  the  patient 
might,  in  reality,  be  two  years  without  medical  attendance ; for,  if  a 
medical  visit  was  paid  in  the  January  of  one  year  it  need  not  be  re- 
peated till  Deceml3er  of  the  year  following.  The  sums  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  some  of  the  lunatics  were  monstrously  extravagant. 
Eleven  hundred  pounds  a-year  was  paid  for  one  lunatic  gentleman. 
Why,  that  must  be  a fortune  to  the  lunatic  asylum  in  which  he  was 
lodged.  In  another  case  a retired  police-officer,  Avith  a pension  of  £30 
a-year,  was  alloAved  £400  a-year  for  the  care  of  a lunatic  gentleman. 
(Hear.)  Another  evil  Avas  the  secrecy  Avhich  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  reports  of  the  inspectors  Avho  visited  private  lunatic  asylums.  Every 
possible  attention  Avas  paid  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
Justices  to  those  cases  of  lunacy  that  Avere  brought  before  them;  but 
cases  Avhich  ought  to  be  brought  under  their  notice  did  not  come  before 
them.  It  Avas  the  system  that  Avas  at  fault,  and  it  Avas  the  system  that  he 
wanted  to  have  changed.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get  an  account 
of  hoAv  the  money  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  aa^os  expended.” 
The  brother  of  one  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  actually  keeps  a madhouse  I ! 

Page  42,  Verse  145. — In  his  Practice  of  Physic^  piiblished  in  1845, 
Dr.  Watson  writes  thus  on  Hydrocephalus: — “ We  must  CA'^er  bear  in 
mind  that  our  patients  are  children,  and  for  the  most  part  weakly  or 
scrofulous  children.  If  the  child  be  feverish,  the  pulse  sharp,  the  head 
hot,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  pain  severe — and  if,  moreover,  the  case  be 
seen  early,  there  need  be  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  abstracting 
blood.  We  may  apply  three  leeches  to  a strong  infant  of  six  months 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent.  In  older  children  the  quantity  of 
blood  requisite  to  be  taken  will  be  someAvhat  larger  ; six  ounces  draAAm 
from  a vein  is  a full  bleeding,  I should  say,  for  a child  fiAm  or  six  years 
old.  The7i/*s^  bleeding,  in  wdiat  manner  soever  the  blood  is  taken, 
should  be  a sufficient  one — should  produce  some  decided  and  manifest 
impression.  You  should  afterwards  go  on  Avith  the  leeches  to  the  head, 
or  you  must  Avithhold  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
case. 

“ Next  in  rank  and  importance  come  purgatives.  . . . The  best 

form  of  purgative  medicine  to  be  used  Avith  children  consists  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  or  calomel  and  scammony  ; and  if  these  do  not  act 
freely,  senna  and  salts  must  be  given  in  aid  of  them. 

“ These  are  the  main  remedies  to  Avhich  we  trust  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  Hydrocephalus — bleeding,  purgatives,  cold  in  the  outset, 
mercury — blisters,  of  more  equivocal  efficacy  than  the  former,  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  You  Avill  tind  that  [practice]  more 
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to  ymir  pvirpose  tlian  trying  now  this,  and  now  the  other  reined}^, 
because  it  is  new  ; or  because  some  persons  tell  you  they  luive  been 
wonderfully  successful  with  it. 

“ Taking  the  average,  we  have  seventy-six  instances  of  the  disease, 
and  nineteen  recoveries,  exactly  one  in  four ! [Magnificent  pro- 
portion !]  The  cases  in  which  recovery  took  place  were  mostly  those  in 
which  antiphlogistic  measures  were  adopted  early.” 

“ This  [second]  stage  may  last  a week  or  two  ; and  what  is  remark- 
able, it  is  often  attended  with  remissions^  sometimes  sudden  and  some- 
times gradual — deceitful  appearances  of  amendment  and  even  of  con- 
valescence. The  child  regains  the  use  of  its  senses,  recognises  those 
about  him  again  ; appears  to  its  anxious  parents  to  be  recovering  ; but 
in  a day  or  two  relapses  into  a state  of  deeper  coma  [insensibility]  than 
before.  And  these  fallacious  symptoms  of  improvement  may  occur 
more  than  once.” 

Page  43,  Vei'se  190. — Thus  in  the  same  volume  writes  Dr.  Watson 
on  Apoplexy  ; — 

“ Advanced  age  is  certainly  a very  predisposing  cause  [of  apoplexy]. 
Bleeding  is  our  sheet  anchor.  We  ought  to  bleed  our  patient 
largely  and  at  once.  After  one  siiffident  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the 
vessels  of  the  head  may  be  further  relieved  by  cupping  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  the  temples  ; and  vensesection  may  be  repeated,  if  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pulse  and  the  symptoms  should  require  its  repetition,  d’o 
young  and  strong  persons  I should  advise  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
mercury ; and  in  all  cases  I should  prescribe  aperient  medicines,  so  as 
to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open  twice  or  thrice  a day — enjoin  perfect 
quiet,  and  put  the  patient  upon  very  short  commons.  Ignorant  and 
impatient  sick  and  their  friends  think  that  weakness  is  to  be  remedied 
by  strengthening  food — such  as  meat  and  drink,  and  tonic  medicines — 
or,  if  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  this,  they  will  want  to  be  electrified  or 
put  into  a warm  bath.  Certainly,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  palsy  that 
remains  after  apoplexy,  none  of  these  measures  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted.”— Dr.  Watson's  Practice  of  Physic,  1845. 

Page  44,  Verse  210. — The  following  paragraph,  headed  “Dr.  Todd’s 
Novel  Treatment  of  Apoplexy,”  appeared  in  the  Medical  Circular  for 
April  5th,  1854: — 

“ Dr.  Todd’s  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  partial  apoplexy  and  pa- 
ralysis, apparently  followed  by  the  best  results,  is  also  sometlung  new 
and  interesting.  All  cases  of  apoplexy  he  is  much  inclined  to  believe 
are  made  worse  by  bleeding ; we  lessen  the  power  of  the  system,  so  to 
speak,  to  throw  off  the  disease  ; all  the  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy  in  books, 
it  is  curious,  have  been  bled  ; those  cases,  on  the  contrary,  which  have 
done  best  in  practice,  have  lost  none,  or  only  a few  ounces  of  blood.  In 
the  two  cases  under  review,  he  has  interdicted  bleeding  of  every  kind ; 
he  has  administered  mild  tonics ; quinine  from  the  commencement." 

In  the  course  of  the  following  week,  the  editor  of  these  notes  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  above-mentioned  journal : — 

“ Sir, — 1 confess  1 am  utterly  at  a loss  to  imagine  how  Dr.  Todd’s 
peculiar  treatment  of  apoplexy  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  described  as 
‘ new.’  Whether  as  regards  the  total  abolition  of  blood  letting,  or  the 
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early  acl ministration  of  quinine,  it  is,  as  your  readers  are  quite  aware, 
the  self-same  practice  as  that  pursued  for  many  years  past  by  the 
author  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how 
exactly  both  these  gentlemen  agree  in  their  estimation  of  the  value  ot 
particular  remedies.  All  cases  of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Todd  believes,  ‘are 
made  worse  by  bleeding ; we  lessen  the  power  of  the  system,  so  to  speak, 
to  throw  off  the  disease  !’  Or,  as  Dr.  Dickson  has  better  expressed  it, 

‘ you  afford  by  blood-letting,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a tempo- 
rary but  delusive  relief;  the  general  effect  being  vital  depression.,  with 
diminution  of  the  corporeal  force.’  ‘ I>r.  Todd’s  mode  of  treatment  in 
these  cases  of  partial  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  apparently  followed  by 
the  best  results,’  although  ‘ interesting’ — nay,  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting — assuredly  is  not  new  ! Reference  to  the  published  works 
of  Dr.  Dickson  will  fully  bear  out  this  my  statement.  As  to  how  far 
they — Dr.  Dickson’s  published  works — have  brought  about  the  ‘ quiet 
revolution  of  which  you  speak,  you  apparently  think  it  unnecessary  to 
allude  ; but,  sir,  it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  as  this  mode  of  treat- 
ing apoplexy  is  so  interesting,  the  name  of  the  author  associated  with 
it,  must  be  interesting  also.  Benjamin  T.  IVIooke,  M.D.” 

Page  44,  Verse  235. — The  following  is  Dr.  Watson’s  practice  in  Pneu- 
monia— inflammation  of  the  lungs: — “A  vein  may  be  opened,  if 
necessary,  two  or  three  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  the  lancet,  I am  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  blood  from  the  surface 
of  the  chest  itself  by  means  of  cupping-glasses,  or  of  a large  number  of 
leeches.  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  whole  of  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men must  be  rigidly  enforced. 

When  the  dyspnoea  [difficulty  of  breathing]  is  considerable,  and  a 
sensation  of  pain  or  tightness,  or  oppression,  is  experienced  in  the  chest, 
then  a large  blister  is  often  productive  of  very  sensible  benefit ; but  it 
should  be  a large  one.  The  patient  should  have  a waistcoat  almost,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a breast- plate  of  blistering  plaster. — Dr.  Watson's  Practice  of 
Physic,  1845. 

Page  45,  Verse  245.  — “The  plan  of  treatment  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,”  writes  Dr.  Todd,  “ which  has  been  recommended  by  some  of 
our  highest  authorities,  I need  not  tell  you  is  that  of  bleeding  and  tartar- 
emetic.  You  bleed  early  from  the  arm,  and,  if  necessary,  you  bleed  a 
second  and  a thiyxl  time ; and  if,  under  this  treatment,  resolution  (cure) 
does  not  speedily  take  place,  you  bleed  locally  by  leeches  or  c'apjnng, 
and  likewise  give  tartar- emetic,  more  or  less  freely;  to  all  which 
counter-irritation  (by  blisters)  may  be  superadded  in  the  more  advanced 
stages.  I have  had  ample  experience  of  this  treatment,  and  I must 
confess  that  experience  has  so  little  satisfied  me  with  it,  that  I have  for 
some  years  ceased  to  adopt  it;  for  under  this  treatment  I have  seen  too 
many  die;  and  when  recovery  has  taken  place,  in  too  many  instances  it 
has  been  with  a lengthened  convalescence.”  Considering  how  strenu- 
ously Dr.  Todd  himself,  not  many  years  ago,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
own  “ high  authority,”  advocated  the  practice,  he  now  reprobates,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  injury  could  accrue  to  his  fame  had  the  learned 
professor  honestly  and  candidly  named  the  author  whose  more  conser- 
vative treatment  of  pneumonia,  by  quinine  and  other  febrifuges,  he,  in 
common  with  many  others,  now  so  particularly  imitates ! 
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rage  4G,  Ferse  295.- “ In  the  year  of  grace  1813,  Mr.,  now 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  first  connnitted  to  print  his  views  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints. 
lu’oin  that  year  to  1834,  Mr.  Brodie  was  the  chief  surgical  authority 
in  these  complaints.  Ditring  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  if  we 
may  believe  his  biography  or  auto-biography,  published  in  the  Lancet, 
I\Ir.  Brodie  steadily  realised — principally  by  his  superior  treatment  of 
these  diseases — an  income  of  <£10,000  a-year  I In  that  year  he  Avas 
made  a Baronet.  Then,  for  the  guidance  of  young  surgeons,  he 
recommended  bleeding,  leeches,  cupping,  calomel,  blisters,  setons,  and 
caustic  issues,  as  the  best  treatment  of  these  diseases.  And  so  satisfied 
was  he  with  the  ‘ advantageous  ’ results  of  that  treatment,  even  so  late 
as  1834 — after,  in  fact,  twenty  one  years’  further  experience  of 
liospital  and  private  practice — he  held  that  nothing  better  could  be 
done.  Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  in  an  edition  of  his  ‘Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine,’  published  that  year,  Sir  B.  Brodie 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  treatment  of 
them  by  leeches,  calomel,  and  cupping — using  those  exhaustive  and 
repulsive  measures  then,  even  in  cases  of  ‘ chronic  inflammation  ’ — in 
other  words,  in  cases  where  the  patient  had  been  worn  out,  bodily 
and  mentally,  by  long  previous  suffering  ! And  in  so  far  as  blisters, 
setons,  and  caustic  issues  are  concerned,  this  eminent  tragedian  still 
continued  to  express  himself  perfectly  pleased  with  the  ^singular  heneJW — 
I quote  his  own  words  — ‘ z<s^i/a/Zy  ’ resulting  from  these  ‘advantageous’ 
remedies.  In  the  year  1839,  be  it  remarked,  the  author  of  the 
‘ ZTnity  of  Disease,'  sent  Sir  B.  Brodie  a copy  of  that  book,  in  which 
he  denounced  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  system  of  practice  as  a barbarism 
th  roughout.  ‘ In  that  book,’  writes  l^r.  Dickson,  ‘ I condemned 
everything  he  did.  I condemned  the  bleeding,  leeching,  cupping, 
blistering  and  aperients ; I condemned  the  setons  and  issues ; I 
condemned  the  abuse  of  calomel ; I condemned  the  long  confinement 
to  the  recumbent  position ; 1 condemned  Sir  B.  Brodie’s  whole 
practice,  both  local  and  general,  so  far  as  regards  the  management  of 
diseases  of  the  Joints  and  Spine.  Each  and  all  of  these  diseases, 
according  to  my  view  of  the  matter,  growing  out  of  a great  antecedent 
constitutional  wrong;  each  and  all  of  them  being  special  developments 
of  a remittent  or  intermittent  febrile  affection  of  the  whole  frame; 
each  and  every  of  them  I contended  might  be  far  more  safely  com- 
batted by  Quinine,  Iron,  and  other  internal  remedies  proper  to  the 
treatment  of  remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  than  by  any  local 
measures  Avhatever.  Over  and  over  again  I reiterated  that  statement, 
giving  cases  at  the  same  time  to  verify  my  assertion.’  Ten  or  twelve 
years  later  the  chirurgical  Baronet  had  discovered  his  error.  In  1850 
— reader,  mark  the  date  ! — Sir  B.  Brodie,  turning  his  back  on  a 
practice  which,  though  the  2”>rfictice  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  life, 
he  Avas  evidently  very  heartily  ashamed  of,  published  a new  Avork 
Avhich  he  Avas  pleased  to  call  the  ‘ fifth  edition  ’ of  his  ‘ Diseases  of  the 
Joints  and  Spine,  with  Additions  and  Alterations.  ]\Iany  and  great 
are  the  alterations  here,  but  graver  and  greater  are  the  omissions. 
One  case  in  partietdar  is  omitted,  Avhich,  as  it  Avas  published  in  all 
the  former  editions,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
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considered  by  him  a model  of  his  superior  treatment.  The  case  of  the 
unfortunate  boy  whose  head  and  legs  he  leeched  and  blistered,  and 
whose  body  he  purged  for  a periodic  headache  of  ‘ a few  minutes 
duration  ’ has  no  place  here  ! All  is  strangely  mutilated  and  altered  ; 
yet  Sir  B.  Brodie  makes  his  best  bow,  and  with  the  sweetest  simper  on 
his  face,  tells  his  readers  how  happy  he  is  that  all  his  ‘ subsequent 
experience  has  tended  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  those  patho- 
logical views  which  he  was  led  to  adopt  ’ in  his  first  publications ! 
Such  is  actually  the  statement  he  makes  in  his  preface  to  this  Edition, 
wherein  he  absolutely  abandons  every  one  of  the  more  prominent 
measures  and  opinions,  on  which  he  had,  for  upw^ards  of  thirty  years, 
very  particularly  plumed  himself!  The  ‘additions’  with  which,  in  his 
title-page.  Sir  B.  Brodie,  couples  his  ‘ alterations,’  he  omits  to  tell  his 
readers  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  so  many  ‘ subtractions  ’ from 
the  pages  of  a writer  he  and  his  friends  had  for  years  affected  to 
despise  as  ‘ the  madman,’  Avho  wrote  the  ‘ Fallacies  of  the  Faculty  !’ 

The  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  curious  history,  will  find  it 
fully  related  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Forbidden  Book. 

Page  47,  Verse  328. — Thus  writes  Dr.  Watson: — “The  woman 
at  present  in  the  Middlesex  Hosjjital  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  face  on  the  other,  attributes  her  palsy 
— erroneously  most  likely  [nothing  of  the  kind  I]  to  her  having 
been  cupped.  She  had  a blow  some  weeks  before,  and  suffered 
head-ache  from  that  time.  At  length  she  was  cupped  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  head — and  the  next  morning  she  was  para- 
lytic. This  might  have  been  an  accidental  coincidence.  [Why  so  ? j 
But  I remember  being  sent  for  a few  years  ago  to  see  a patient 
at  Greenwich,  who  had  already  three  physicians  about  him,  and  was 
apparently  in  danger  of  Apoplexy,  of  Avliich  he  had  for  some  time 
experienced  distinct  warnings.  The  three  physicians  agreed  that  he 
ouglit  to  be  cupped  from  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  wdiich  1 assented ; 
and  [ — the  result?]  while  blood  was  being  rapidly  abstracted  in  this 
manner  he  became  all  at  once  Hemiplegic  [in  other  words  he  lost  the 
use  of  one  side  of  his  body!'\  Similar  cases  have  been  noticed  by  other 
persons.”  “Therefore,  ” adds  Dr.  Watson  “we  must  not  bleed  without 
measure  or  discretion.”  And  what  is  Dr.  Watson’s  view  of  measure 
and  discretion  here  ? This  : — “ We  ought  to  bleed  our  patients  largely, 
and  at  once ! After  one  sufficient  bleeding  from  the  arm,  the  vessels 
of  the  head  may  be  further  relieved  by  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  temples  ; and  venajsection  may  be  repeated  if  the  condition  of 
the  pulse  and  the  symptoms  should  require  its  repetition.” 

In  the  Greenwich  patient  who  lost  the  use  of  his  side  while  under- 
going the  operation  of  cupping,  did  the  pulse  show  any  necessity  for 
taking  away  blood  ? If  it  did  not,  why  was  the  withdrawal  of  blood 
resorted  to  ? If  it  did,  then  is  the  pulse  no  criterion  for  the  practice 
which  produced  such  disastrous  results.  Dr.  Watson,  you  are  on  the 
horns  of  a dilemma  1 

Page  49,  Verse  403. — With  Dr.  Copland,  Dr.  Watson,  and  other 
English  physicians  of  mark.  Professor  Alison  ascribes  his  change  of 
practice  to  a change  in  the  type  of  disease.  According  to  these 


gentlemen,  llumuii  Nature  lias  completely  alterc'd  within  the  memory 
ot  the  present  generation  ; nay,  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  summers, 
it  is  not  what  it  was — why  or  w’herefore,  no  two  of  these  great  doctors 
can  agree.  By  one  very  distinguished  physician.  Dr.  Copland,  we  are 
called  to  believe  that  the  ‘ malaria  from  the  wood  pavement  has 
caused  all  diseases  to  assume  an  intermittznt  type.’  Another  will  have 
it  that  the  gradual  substitution  of  ‘tea  and  potatoes,’  for  ale  and 
animal  food  in  the  diet  of  the  people  has  very  sensibly  ‘ mitigated  the 
ferocity  ’ of  all  complaints.  If  we  believe  a writer  in  Chambers'  Ediii- 
bu7'gh  Journal  (believed  to  be  Dr.  Alison),  tea  and  potatoes  have 
actually  wrought  a medical  regeneration  of  the  human  race.  And 
what  is  equally  cuiious,  a similar  change  would  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  many  of  our  domestic  animals.  Certain 
gentlemen,  with  the  same  eminent  Dr.  Alison  at  their  head,  assure  us 
that  the  diseases  of  horses,  asses,  and  horned  cattle,  have  all,  Avithin 
the  present  generation,  been  completely  altered  too.  By  ‘ tea  and 
potatoes?  ’ No  ; ‘ but  somehow  or  other.’  Many  doctors,  nevertheless, 
declare  with  Dr.  Watson,  that  the  human  constitution  has  been  marvel- 
lously changed  ‘since  the  Cholera  came  to  England  in  1832.’  Accord- 
ing to  these  last,  the  cholera  has  not  only  altered  the  constitutions 
of  those  it  attacked,  but  it  has,  ‘ somehow  or  other,’  completely  changed 
the  constitutions  of  those  it  never  attacked  at  all ! 

Page  50,  Vei'se  447. — “ The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  diary 
of  Mr.  Severn,  lately  published  in  the  ‘ Life  of  the  Poet  Keats,’  by 
R.  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

“Dec.  1/,  1820.  (4  a.m.)  He  has  just  fallen  asleep,  the  first  sleep  for 
eight  nights ; and  noAV  from  mere  exhaustion.  1 hope  he  will  not  wake 
till  I have  written,  for  I am  anxious  you  should  know  the  truth  ; yet 
I dare  not  let  him  see  1 think  his  state  dangerous  On  the  morning  of 
this  attack  he  was  going  on  in  good  spirits,  quite  merrily,  when,  in  an 
instant,  a cough  seized  him,  and  he  vomited  two  cup-fulls  of  blood. 
In  a moment  I got  Dr.  (now  Sir  James)  Clark,  who  took  eight  ounces 
of  blood  from  his  arm — it  was  black  and  thick.  Keats  was  much 
alarmed  and  dejected.  What  a sorrowful  day  I had  with  him!  He 
rushed  out  of  bed  and  said,  ‘ This  day  shall  be  my  last !’  and,  but  for 
me,  most  certainly  it  wmuld.  The  blood  broke  forth  in  similar  quantity 
the  next  morning,  and  he  Avas  bled  again.  I Avas  afterwards  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  talk  him  into  a little  calmness,  and  he  soon  became  qidte 
patient.  Noav  the  blood  has  come  up,  in  coughing,  five  times.  Not  a 
single  thing  Avill  he  digest,  yet  he  keeps  on  craving  fur  food.  Every 
day  he  raves  he  Avill  die  from  hunger,  and  I’ve  been  obliged  to  giA^e  him 
7nore  than  was  allowed."  Does  Sir  James  Clark  bleed  in  such  cases  still  ? 

Page  50,  Verse  452. — Tlie  following  is  a description  of  the  mode 
by  Avhich  our  present  Queen’s  father  Avas  put  to  death,  a.d.  1820:  — 

“ On  Thursday  se’nnight  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent  took 
a long  walk  Avith  Captain  Conroy  in  the  environs  of  Sidmouth,  and 
returned  to  the  cottage  Avith  his  boots  thoroughly  soaked.  Captain 
Conroy,  on  reaching  home,  ui'ged  the  duke  to  change  his  bouts  and 
stockings;  but  the  suggestion  was  unheeded  until  he  dressed  for  dinner, 
being  attracted  by  the  smiles  of  his  inliint  princess,  Avith  Avhom  he  sat 
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for  a considerable  time  In  fond  parental  endearment.  Before  night, 
however,  he  felt  a sensation  of  cold  and  hoarseness,  when  Dr.  Wilson 
prescribed  a draught  composed  of  calomel  and  Dr.  James’s  powder. 
This  his  Royal  Highness,  confiding  in  his  strength,  and  from  an  aver- 
sion to  medicine,  declined  taking,  remarking  that  he  had  little  doubt 
but  a night’s  rest  would  carry  off  every  uneasy  symptom.  The  event 
proved  the  contrary.  In  the  morning  the  symptoms  of  fever  were 
increased,  and  though  [because  ! ] his  Royal  Iliglmess  lost  one  hundred 
AND  TWEN  TY  OUNCES  of  blood  from  the  arms,  and  by  cupping,  he  died 
on  Sunday  forenoon.  Dji.  Maton  was  summoned  from  London, 
unavailiugly,  in  consultation.  I well  remember  to  have  heard,  at  his 
house  in  Spring  Gardens,  that  able  physician  [ ? ] and  accomplished 
man  talk  over  with  my  father  the  particulars  of  the  Duke’s  case,  and  to 
have  listened  to  Dr.  Maton’s  bitter  regret  at  its  fatal  issue.  One  of 
his  remarks  was,  ‘ Perhaps  all  was  done  that  could  be  done.  Indeed, 
that  is  the  view  which  must  now  be  taken  ; but,  if  I had  been  in  attend- 
ance on  him  in  the  early  stage  of  his  disorder,  I think  I should  have 
BLED  HIM  MORE  FREELY.  [!]  Ilis  Stamina  was  so  great,  his  constitution 
so  unimpaired  by  excess,  that  he  would  have  borne  more  depletion  ; 
at  all  events,  I would  have  risked  it.  The  result  might  have  been  the 
same,  but  I should  have  hazarded  extreme  depletion.’’ — Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  bg  the  Rev.  Erskine  !Seale. 

Page  52,  Verse  35. — “In  the  printed  evidence  of  Dr.  Burrows, 
given  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  gentleman 
stated  that  '•'■five  ” neighbouring  practitioners  might  club  together  to 
“ruin  a man,  althouorh  there  may  be  no  truth  in  the  charge!"  How 
could  Dr.  Burrows  have  come  to  such  a conclusion  ? In  one  way 
only.  It  must  have  consisted  with  his  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
such  a scandalous  act  had  been,  in  reality,  perpetrated  by  “ five  ” 
medical  men.  The  precision  with  which  Dr.  Burrows  states  the 
number  of  culprits,  leaves  no  moral  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  that, 
at  the  very  moment  he  gave  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  Dr.  Burrows  could  have  placed  his  finger  on  the  names  of 
each  and  every  of  the  coterie  of  respectable  rogues  who  had  been 
guilty  of  that  particular  baseness.  So  much  for  medical  ethics — so  much 
for  the  ethics  of  a profession  on  Avhose  honour  and  probity  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  England  have  so  long,  all  but  implicitly  reposed.  If 
“ five”  men  clubbing  together  could  ruin  an  innocent  individual,  who 
happened  to  be  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  from  his  coming  as  an 
“ intruder  ” into  their  district,  or  otherwise  ; — if,  in  a word,  the 
evidence  of  such  shocking  want  of  principle  could  be  found  among  the 
mernbers  of  any  profession,  as  Dr.  Burrows  shows,  has  actually  been 
manifested  in  the  Profession  of  Physic,  is  it  not  time  the  public  should 
know  and  be  prepared  for  the  opposition  which  the  Avhole  banded 
medical  brotherhood  would  bring  to  bear  against  a discovery  Avhich, 
as  matters  now  stand,  must  be  as  inimical  to  medical  interests  as  it  is 

obviously  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Avhole  Avorld  at  large !” 

Destructive  Art  of  Healing. 

Page  Verse  76. — “Can  you  doubt  the  true  reason,  that  physic 
is  suspected  of  treachery  to  the  patient,  and,  therefore,  by  many  feared 
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and  avoided,  and  charged  with  the  deaths  at  almost  all  the  funerals  ? 
dhe  physician  may,  indeed,  be  the  author  of  your  ruin,  but  he  is 
moved  by  anothez’’s  hand.  He  is  under  the  force  and  necessity  of 
obeying  the  orders  and  commands  of  those  whom  your  folly  has  made 
his  supenors ; who  cannot  live  if  they  suffer  any  instance  of  recovery 

ivithout  many  doses The  apothecary,  having  the  power  in 

the  family,  has  the  liberty  of  naming  what  physician  he  pleases ; and, 
therefore,  never  fails  to  introduce  one  that  will  countenance  his  practice 
and  large  prescriptions.  The  young  physician,  when  he  comes  from 
the  university,  is  quickly  informed  of  this,  and  that  he  cannot  hope 
to  rise  but  through  the  apothecary’s  recommendation,  which,  therefore, 
obliges  him  to  follow  the  mode,  and  consequently  hinders  any  reforma- 
tion, The  Roman  senators  expelled  the  Greek  physicians  for  the 
same  crimes  which  are  here  practised.” — “ The  Craft  and  Frauds  of 
I’hysic  Exposed.'''  1703. 

Page  3,  Verse  87. — “The  utter  absurdity  of  placing  any  reliance 
whatever  on  stethoscopic  indications  in  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
J^uugs  has  already  been  fully  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Dickson  in  the 
^'Fallacies  of  the  Faculty.” 

Page  58,  Verse  243. — “ In  a report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sidney  Bernard, 
Surgeon  to  the  Ship  Eclair,  dated  at  the  Motherbank,  Oct.  1,  1845 
(eight  days  before  he  died),  it  is  stated  that  “ out  of  a complement  of 
145  officers  and  men  G5  have  died  since  April  last,  22  only  have 
escaped  an  attack  of  Fever.  In  the  month  of  September  40  officers 
and  men  died.”  It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  this  melancholy  report  to 
the  statement  of  Dr.  John  Findlay,  also  a Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who,  while  stationed  off  the  African  Coast,  thus  Avrote  in  praise  of 
Chrono-Thermalism,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Fevers  of  the  Tropics: — 

“ Epidemics  we  do  not  lack,  and  though  not  molested  Avith  influenza 
or  cholera,  Ave  have  a fiercer  enemy  to  contend  Avith  in  the  shape  of 
Bilious  Remittent  Fever,  peculiar  to  the  Tropics.  During  the  last 
three  months,  I have  had  sixty-six  cases  Avitliont  losing  one.  I have 
stuck  entirely  to  Dickson’s  practice.  None  of  your  bleeding,  leeching, 
salivating,  and  drugging,  but  (Juinine  in  large  doses.  This  knocks  the 
disease  on  the  head  at  once,  and  your  patient  recovers, — not  a blanched 
and  Avretched  remnant  of  humanity,  but,  in  a feAV  days,  as  usefid  as 
ever.” 

In  corroboration  of  Dr.  Findlay’s  statement,  read  the  folloAving  letter 
from  Dr.  Moffit,  H.M.S.  Arethusa,  to  Dr.  Dickson  : — 

“ I must  tell  you  I Avas  first  led  to  employ  Chrono-Thermal  medicines 
in  a case  of  Remittent  Fever,  in  Rio  Janeiro,  by  one  Avho  had, 
Avithout  acknoAvledgment,  adopted  your  practice,  and  the  effects  Avere 
so  startling  that  I ne\'er  dared  return  to  the  old  treatment;  had  I got 
your  book  then,  it  Avould  liaA^e  saved  me  a Avorld  of  trouble,  for  I had 
all  my  old  prejudices  to  contend  Avith.  A subsequent  commission  of 
nearly  five  years  on  the  West  and  Fast  coasts  of  Africa,  brought  me  in 
contact  Avith  the  Fever  peculiar  to  these  coasts ; and  although  I had 
many  very  bad  cases,  all  terminated  favourably;  and  the  great  dread 
I I’elt  of  the,  African  Fever  gave  Avay  to  the  delightfid  feeling,  that 
at  last  a remedy  Avas  found  for  this  hitherto  fatal  disease,  in  Chrono- 
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Thermal  treatment,  which  I look  upon  as  the  true  Key  to  open  Africa 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  add, 
that  I liave  been  enabled  to  inoculate  many  of  my  brother  officers 
with  your  doctrines  ; and  I hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
medical  officers  in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  will  be  Chrono-Thermalists  to 
a man.” 

Paeje  60,  Verse  340. — “ It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  practice  of 
man- midwifery  compromises  the  character  and  morality  of  our  country. 
It  is  demoralising  to  society,  an  insult  to  a virtuous  woman,  and  a fool's- 
cap  to  husbands.  If  not  checked  and  abolished,  the  pretensions  to 
female  modesty,  and  a respect  for  the  decorums  of  society,  will  eventu- 
ally be  altogether  excluded  from  female  character.” — Sir  Anthony  Carlisle^ 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

For  the  History  of  the  Practice,  see  Dr.  Stevens’  Midwifery  Exposed'* 
See  also,  Mr.  Moran t’s  excellent  book  on  the  same  subject. 

Page  61,  Verse  368. — “The  celebrated  traveller  Bruce  says  that  the 
Abyssinian  women  retire  by  themselves,  and  go  through  the  process 
of  childbirth  with  so  much  ease  and  expedition,  that  they  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  a day  after  labour,  but  return  to  tlieir  usual  occupation 
immediately.  The  same  simplicity,  expedition,  and  freedom  from 
danger  attend  this  natural  process  amongst  the  natives  in  most  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  America,  where  the  mode  of  living 
among  the  natives  is  more  simple  and  abstemious,  and  their  occupations 
and  general  habits  more  laborious  than  in  more  civilized  countries. 
The  ^Moorish  women  have  no  midwives,  but  are  usually  alone  at  the 
moment  of  delivery,  lying  on  the  ground  under  an  indifferent  tent. 
They  will  even  travel  on  the  same  day  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
leagues.  In  Morocco  the  women  suffer  so  little  that  they  frequently 
go  through  the  duties  of  the  house  on  the  day  after  their  delivery  with 
the  child  on  their  back.  One  respectable  traveller  assures  us,  that 
with  the  native  Africans  labour  is  so  easy,  and  trusted  so  entirely  to 
nature,  that  no  one  knows  of  their  labour  till  the  woman  appears  at 
the  door  of  the  hut  Avith  a child.  Another,  equally  respectable,  tells 
us,  that  as  soon  as  an  American  Indian  woman  bears  a child,  she  goes 
into  the  water  and  immerses  it  and  herself.  One  evening  he  asked  an 
Indian  where  his  Avife  Avas ; he  replied,  “ I suppose  she  has  gone  into 
the  Avoods  to  set  a trap  for  the  birds.”  In  about  an  hour  she  returned 
Avith  a new-born  infant  in  her  arms,  and  holding  it  up  in  her  hands  ex- 
claimed, “ Here,  Englishman,  here  is  a young  Avarrior !”  Were  it 
necessary,  many  more  instances  might  be  brought  foinvard.  But  it  has 
been  said  that  this  occurs  only  in  Avarni  climates,  Avhere  the  heat  relaxes 
the  parts  concerned  in  parturition.  This  objection  is  not  consistent 
Avith  truth,  for  the  natives  of  LiAmuia  and  the  saA^ages  of  North  America 
retire  to  some  private  place  and  return  immediately  after  their  delivery 
to  their  customary  Avork ; and  the  Greenlanders  do  all  their  common 
business  just  before  and  Amry  soon  after  their  labour;  and  a still-born 
and  deformed  child  is  seldom  seen  or  heard  of  among  them.  Still  further 
to  establish  the  assertion,  that  human  parturition  is  not  necessarily  a 
process  of  danger,  Ave  knoAV  that  in  this  coimtry,  servant  girls  Avdio 
become  illegitimately  pregnant,  very  often  absent  themselves  for  an 
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hom-  or  two,  und  after  giving  birth  to  a cliild,  return  to  the  discharge 
of  their  household  duties  immediately.” — Dr.  Conquest' s Letters  to 
Mothers. 

Page  61,  Verse  377. — The  folloAving  letter  on  “Obstetric  Quackery 
IN  Edinburgh,”  Avhich  appeared  in  one  of  the  Medical  Journals  for 
September,  1851,  with  the  signature  of  Isaac  Irons,  M.D.,  is  generally 
attributed  to  Dr.  Egbert  Lee: — 

“To  Dr.  Simpson  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  dangerous  weapon 
called  the  uterine  sound  or  poker  ; pessaries  which  have  been  justly 
designated  infernal,  and  impaling  uterine  machines  to  cure  retroversions 
which  never  existed;  instruments  for  pumping  the  uterus,  to  excite  men- 
struation ; and  the  proposal  to  rub  its  inner  surface  with  lunar  caustic 
for  the  same  purpose.  To  him  we  owe  the  hysterotome,  for  slitting 
open  the  os  uteri,  to  cure  sterility ; and  to  his  efforts  more  than  any 
other  individual  we  are  indebted  for  the  profligate  use  of  the  speculum 
which  has  prevailed,  and  the  practice  of  destroying  the  os  and  cervix 
uteri  with  caustic  potash.  To  Dr.  Simpson  we  owe  the  attempt  to 
revive  the  brutal  practice  of  turning  in  cases  of  distortion  of  the  pelvis  ; 
of  attempting  to  substitute  the  Ciesarian  operation  for  the  induction  of 
premature  labour  ; to  him  we  owe  the  attempt  to  subvert  the  established 
practice  in  placental  presentation,  by  exti-aordinary  statistic  tables  ; and, 
lastly,  we  oive  to  the  genius  of  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  baby-sucker  1” 

Page  62,  Verse  393. — See  a book  lately  published  by  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  on  the  “ Employment  of  the  SjAeculum  in  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Uterine  Affections.” 

Page  63,  Verse  17. — Alluding  to  a celebrated  experiment  of 
M.  Bernard,  a vixitov  iwXho.  Edinburgh  Review  says:  “ If  a slight  wound 
be  inflicted  upon  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  a little  above  the 
origin  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves — the  pneumogastric, — Avhich  pro- 
ceeds, among  other  organs,  to  those  of  digestion,  the  secretion  from  the 
kidneys  becomes  charged  with  sugar,  and  presents  the  other  characters 
usual  in  diabetic  disease.”  “ llow  curious,”  continues  this  Avriter, 
“ that  in  a malady  Avhere  both  departments  of  science  are  called  in. 
Chemistry  should  almost  exclusively  fix  the  attention  [Avrongly  !j  on  the 
secretion  from  the  kidneys  ; Avhile  Physiology  leads  us  [rightly  !J  to 
turn  our  efforts  chiefly  to  the  Brain  !" 

Page  64,  Verse  52. — In  reference  to  Emetics  : “ I knoAV  no  remedy,” 
Avrites  Sir  H.  Holland,  “ equally  capable,  in  so  many  cases,  of  arresting 
disorder  in  its  earliest  stage,  Avithout  shock  or  injury  to  any  organ  or 
function  of  the  body ; or  of  abating  the  severity  and  duration  of 
disease,  where  its  sudden  suspension  is  unattainable.” 

The  folloAving  extract  from  Ilufeland's  Enchiridion  Medicince  affords 
further  testimony  to  the  value  of  Emetics  : “ It  happens  not  rarely  that 
the  ague  comes  on  in  irregular,  instead  of  regular  fits;  has,  in  a Avord,  no 
decided  intermissions.  Holding  no  type,  it  resembles  more  a continued 
fever.  Here  administer  an  emetic,  and  the  consequence  Avill  be  that 
the  fever  Avill  become  a regular  ague,  with  decided  intermissions,  Avhich 
may  then  be  quickly  and  happily  cured  by  quinine.” 

Page  66,  Verse  105. — Culorofokji  in  Lock-Jaav. — The  Abeille 
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Medicale  relates  a case  of  lock-jaw  cured  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 
The  patient,  a small  landowner  in  the  commune  of  St.  Servant  (Morbi- 
han),  had  the  index  and  the  middle  finger  of  his  left  hand  crushed  by 
the  wheel  of  a cart  heavily  laden.  The  upper  portion  of  the  index  had 
to  be  amputated,  but  the  middle  finger  was  saved.  About  three  weeks 
after  he  caught  cold  by  running  out  at  night  in  his  shirt  to  give  the 
alarm,  a neighbouring  house  being  on  fire  ; two  days  afterwards  the 
first  symptoms  of  lock-jaw  made  their  appearance,  and  continued 
to  increase  to  an  alarming  degree.  Dr.  Paulus,  of  Josselin,  being  called 
in,  first  administered  opiates  and  emollient  enemas ; then,  observing 
that  the  wound  of  the  index  appeared  unusually  dry,  dressed  it  with  a 
pledget  of  lint  steeped  in  chloroform.  The  rigidity  of  the  body  and 
muscular  contractions  increasing,  he  administered  chloroform  by  inha- 
lation, but  not  to  a degree  sufficient  to  obtain  complete  stupor.  This 
at  once  afforded  seme  relief  to  the  patient,  which  lasted  for  the  space 
of  about  an  hour  ; the  alarming  symptoms  then  returned.  The  inha- 
lations were  repeated  two  or  three  times  a day,  anti-spasmodic  potions 
being  administered  internally  in  the  intervals.  At  length,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day  of  this  treatment,  the  spasms  having  assumed  a 
remittent  type,  so  as  to  return  precisely  at  certain  hours,  the  cure  was 
completed  with  sulphate  of  quinine.  A curious  fact  occurred  in  this 
case  ; the  patient,  who  when  in  health  laboured  under  a slight  degree 
of  deafness,  could,  during  his  illness,  hear  all  that  was  said  in  the  room, 
even  in  a low  whisper  ; and  this  sensibility  of  the  ear  gradually  disap- 
peared as  the  cure  progressed. 

Chloroform  in  Convulsions.  If  puerperal  convulsions — convulsions 
in  childbirth — have  hitherto  defied  all  the  resources  of  thei'apeutics,  an 
antagonistic  remedy  of  great  efficacy  seems  now,  from  the  observations  of 
Braun  and  Meissenger,  tobefoundin  chloroform.  According  totheformer, 
the  effects  of  chloroform',  when  inhaled  in  this  formidable  affection, 
exceed  all  expectation.  As  soon  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an 
attack  are  observed — general  restlessness,  gradually  increasing  stiffness 
of  the  arm,  &c. — recourse  should  be  immediately  had  to  inhalation, 
continued  till  these  symptoms  disappear — from  half  a minute  to  a 
minute — when  calm  sleep  succeeds. 

“ We  have  thus,”  says  Braun,  “in  almost  every  instance,  succeeded 
in  cutting  short  the  attack.  Of  seven  cases,  thus  treated,  we  have  not 
lost  one,  either  during  the  attack  itself,  or  the  subsequent  puerperal 
fever.  Having  been  able,  in  every  case,  owing  to  the  ansesthesia,  to  bring 
labour  to  a speedy  termination,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeino- 
seven  children  born  alive— a proof  of  the  harmlessness  to  the  infants 
of  the  inhalation.” 

The  following  case  by  Meissenger  is  interesting : — “A  woman, 
28  years  of  age,  was  received,  the  2nd  September,  1854,  into  the 
hospital  of  Linz.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  same  evening  she  was 
delivered  of  a healthy  infant  at  the  full  period.  Three  hours  afterwards 
vomiting  occurred,  with  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  severe  convulsive 
attacks.  Opiate  enemata,  strychnine  and  ice  to  the  head,  were  of  no  avail. 
The  attacks  occurred  throughout  the  following  day  (the  3rd),  at  intervals 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours  Bleeding 
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from  the  arm  was  had  recourse  to  ; the  attacks  only  became  more  frequent. 
The  succeeding  night  (Sept.3-4)  Meissenger  luid  recourse  to  chloroform, 
by  which  the  first  lit,  as  well  as  three  succeeding  fits,  were  cut  short, 
Avhen  sleep  took  place.  On  the  5th  there  was  still  some  degree  of  coma, 
but  by  the  following  day  all  trace  of  the  affection  had  disappeared,” — 
1 Veiner  W ochenschrift. 

Chloroform  in  Convulsive  Affections  of  Children. — “A  child  aged 
four  or  five  years  had  an  attack  of  frightful  convulsions,  Avhich  were  so 
severe  and  continuous  that  death  Avas  expected  every  minute.  Chloro- 
form was  administered,  and  in  a feAv  minutes  the  child  was  in  a tranquil 
sleep,  from  which  it  awoke  the  next  morning  perfectly  Avell,  and  has  so 
continued.  In  another  case,  a girl  about  the  age  of  puberty  Avas  seized 
at  chapel  Avith  severe  convulsions,  Avhich  continued  with  great  violence. 
She  had  not  previously  been  subject  to  them.  Chloroform  Avas  admi- 
nistered to  her  also,  and  she  Avas  soon  relieved,  and  has  since  continued 
Avell.  Dr.  Imloch  had  recorded  four  or  fiAm  cases  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions treated  by  chloroform  Avith  success, — Medical  Gazette. 

Chloroform  in  Neuralgia. — “ In  neuralgia,  by  allaying  the  paroxys- 
mal agony.  Chloroform  gives  confidence  to  the  mind  of  the  patient,  and 
relieves  it  of  that  painful  foreboding  and  sense  of  depression  Avhich  the 
recurrence  of  the  periodic  attack  is  so  prone  to  excite.  In  sjiasmodic 
asthma,  Avhen  inhaled  during  the  fit,  by  subduing  the  spasm,  it  affords 
present  relief.  In  delirium  tremens  it  has  been  found  a A'aluable  adju- 
vant to  opium  and  morphia.  When  opium  or  morphia,  gWen  in  full 
and  repeated  doses,  has  failed  to  procure  sleep  or  to  tranquilise  the 
patient,  its  inhalation  has  been  attended  Avith  the  happiest  result.  The 
hysterical  paroxysm,  violent  and  unmanageable  as  Ave  are  sometimes 
called  upon  to  witness,  has  often  by  its  influence  been  calmed  doAvn  to 
the  stillness  of  soft  sleep.  Temporary  relief,  and  at  times  more  lasting 
benefit,  has  resulted  from  its  use  in  hysterical  and  puerperal  mania,  and 
especially  in  the  incubation  of  that  form  of  mental  derangement  in 
which  there  exists  an  excited  and  disturbed  condition  of  the  emotional 
state,  and  Avhere  the  great  indications  are  to  procui’e  rest,  quiet  emo- 
tional excitement,  and  calm  fearful  apprehension  and  despondent  feel- 
ings. In  certain  convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, chorea,  and  epilepsy,  it  has  been  inhaled  Avith  advantage, 
and  even  in  tetanus  it  has  been  thought  useful.” — Mr.  Dunn  in  Medical 
Gazette. 

Page  66,  Verse  110. — Chloroform  in  Pneumonia. — In  Henle’s  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Rationelle  Medicin  (Neue  Folge,  Bd,  1,  Heft.  I.),  is  a very 
important  paper,  by  M.  Varrentrapp,  of  Frankfort,  “ On  the  Employ- 
ment of  Chloroform  in  Pneumonia  [Inflammation  of  the  Lungs],  by 
Inhalation.”  Already  Drs.  Wacherer  and  Baumgartner  have  used 
chloroform  in  this  Avay,  and  Avith  great  success,  and,  including  Varren- 
trapp’s  cases,  more  than  200  cases  of  acute  pneumonia  have  noAv_  been 
treated  after  this  method.  The  chloroform  Avas  not  given  to  stupefac- 
tion, but  about  60  drops  Averc  placed  on  a compressed  piece  of  cotton, 
and  the  vapour  Avas  allowed  to  enter  the  lungs  for  10  or  15  minutes. 
If  cough  Avas  excited,  or  unconsciousness  seemed  about  to  be  produced, 
the  cotton  Avas  removed  for  a feAv  moments.  Every  two,  three,  or  four 
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hours  the  inhalation  was  repeated.  If  the  first  three  or  four  inliala- 
tions  produced  any  effect  on  the  head  or  irritation  of  the  lungs,  this 
soon  passed  off  In  the  majority  of  cases,  perspiration  was  produced, 
the  pain  in  the  chest  was  diminished,  the  cough  was  less  frequent,  and 
there  was  a general  feeling  of  improvement  after  even  the  first  inhala- 
tion. Varrentrapp  enters  into  a long  analysis  of  the  effect  on  each 
individual  symptom,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Sweat. — If  sweating  had  not  previously  occurred,  it  came  on 
after  the  first  inhalation ; in  no  case  later  than  the  fourth  or  fifth. 
When  the  disease  began  to  yield,  it  diminished  and  disappeared,  on 
the  average,  on  the  twelfth  or  the  thirteenth  day. 

Pain  in  the  Side. — Often  relief  to  this  symptom  follotved  the  first 
inhalation,  but  after  an  hour  or  two  it  began  to  return  again  ; the  next 
inhalation  again  diminished  it,  and  if  it  returned  again,  it  was  very 
much  less  intense,  and  gradually  disappeared.  The  average  date  of 
its  complete  disappearance  was  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day  after 
the  use  of  chloroform. 

Tightness  across  the  Chest. — After  the  first  inhalation  the  patient  could 
often  at  once  draw  a deep  breath  ; but,  on  the  average,  this  symptom 
disappeared,  at  the  same  time  as  the  pain  in  the  side. 

Frequency  of  Respiration. — The  average  number  of  inspirations  being 
37’8  per  minute  on  the  day  of  admission ; the  number  decreased  daily 
till  the  9 th  day  after  admission,  when  the  average  was  20  per  minute. 

Cough. — In  all  cases,  without  an  exception,  the  cough  was  lessened 
by  the  inhalation — gradually  the  intervals  between  the  cough  became 
longer,  while  the  cough  itself  became  much  less  violent,  and  with 
looser  expectoration.  The  heavy  attacks  of  cough  disappeared  on  an 
average  at  the  end  of  the  second,  or  at  the  commencement  pf  the  third 
day,  after  the  employment  of  chloroform.  In  one  case,  however,  they 
continued  to  the  fifth. 

Expectoration. — The  changes  in  the  expectoration  were  dissimilar 
from  those  observed  after  the  ordinary  treatment.  The  “ sputa  cocta,” 
or  “ critica,”  were  never  seen ; but  either  the  sputa  gradually  lost  the 
blood,  and  slowly  diminished  in  quantity,  retaining  their  viscidity  to 
the  last,  or  more  frequently  became  surrounded  by  a thin,  watery  fluid, 
which  presented  adhesion  to  the  glass  ; then  the  blood  disappeared,  the 
sputa  lost  their  glassy  character,  and  became  white  ; and  then  tlie 
viscid  portion  altogether  disappeared.  In  one  case  this  change 
occurred  on  the  first  day ; but  the  average  was  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  day. 

Fever. — The  fever  diminished  gradually : in  one  case  suddenly  dis- 
appeared ; the  pulse  very  rapidly  fell  in  frequency  ■,  it  was  at  80  or 
under,  on  the  fifth  day  after  admission,  taking  the  average  of  all  cases. 

Thirst. — This  symptom  disappeared  with  the  fever. 

Sleep. — On  an  average,  good  and  comfortable  sleep  ensued  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  inhalation.  In 
several  cases,  however,  even  on  the  second  day,  there  were  many  hours’ 
sleep.  This  symptom  seemed  to  be  independent  of  all  others,  that  is  to 
say,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  any  determined  relation  to  any  other 
special  symptom. 
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Mortality. — One  case  died,  making  a mortality  of  per  cent. 

In  193  cases  treated  the  same  way  and  collected  by  Wacherer, 
Baumgartner,  Ilelbing,  and  Schmidt,  the  mortality  was  9,  or  4^  per 
cent.  Of  266  cases  treated  between  1844  and  1849,  by  M.  Varren- 
trapp  in  the  ordinary  way,  49  died,  or  15  per  cent. 

Vaxje  66,  Verse  112. — Chloroform  in  Pulmonary  Consumption. — 
“One  of  the  last  wishes  expressed  to  me  by  a nobleman  recently 
deceased,  was,  that  I should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making 
known  to  the  medical  profession  the  great  relief  afforded  by  chloroform 
in  every  attack  of  difficult  breathing  and  spasmodic  cough,  from  which 
he  suffered  during  the  last  eight  months  of  his  life.  4'he  patient  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  first  seen  by  me’in  October,  1849. 
At  that  time  he  suffered,  from  cough  and  some  difficulty  of  breathing 
for  about  a year,  and  had  been  out  of  health  for  some  months  before 
any  cough  was  observed.  Early  in  1848  he  was  forty  pounds  below 
his  ordinary  weight,  and  this  loss  he  never  regained.  At  my  first 
examination  I detected  disease  in  the  upper  part  of  the  right  lung, 
and  my  diagnosis  was  confirmed  soon  afterwards  in  Paris  by  M.  Louis. 
I accompanied  my  patient  during  a nine  months’  voyage  in  Egypt  and 
Italy,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  in  July,  1850.  Sir  James 
Clark  and  Dr.  Bright  then  saw  him,  the  disease  being  very  much  in 
the  same  state  as  when  he  left  England.  It  progressed,  however,  in 
the  autumn,  and  was  advancing  rapidly  Avhen  he  was  seen  by  Drs. 
Forbes,  Watson,  and  Walshe,  in  October.  It  ran  the  usual  course, 
and  was  terminated  by  death  just  after  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
Examination  of  the  body  after  death  showed  the  existence  of  tubercular 
deposits  and  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  ulceration  of  the  trachea. 

“ From  the  very  first  the  sense  of  oppression  in  breathing,  the 
feeling  of  inability  to  fill  the  chest,  and  the  violence  of  the  convulsive 
or  spasmodic  cough,  Avere  much  greater  than  usual.  Most  of  the 
favourite  sedatives  and  narcotics,  demulcents,  and  counter-irritants, 
and  ordinary  inhalations  were  employed,  but  Avithout  any  very  evident 
benefit.  Opiates,  in  particular,  appeared  to  do  harm,  by  inducing  a 
general  dry  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  During 
the  voyage  on  the  Nile,  the  urgent  symptoms  almost  disappeared,  but 
returned  Avith  increased  violence  in  Italy.  At  Eome,  in  May,  the 
violence  of  the  cough  Avas  quite  extraordinary,  and  the  fits  of  difficidt 
breathing  resembled  those  of  pure  spasmodic  asthma.  I Avas  called 
to  him  in  one  of  these  fits  just  after  having  employed  chloroform  for 
another  purpose,  d'he  thought  then  occurred  simultaneously  to  his 
lady  and  to  myself,  to  attempt,  at  any  cost,  to  give  some  temporary 
relief.  I accordingly  threAv  a fcAV  drops  of  chloroform  on  a handker- 
chief, and  held  it  before  his  face.  The  most  complete  relief  Avas 
afforded  immediately.  In  a feAV  seconds  he  passed  from  a state  of 
extreme  suffering  to  one  of  perfect  ease.  Tolerably  healthy  respiratory 
murmur  was  heard  in  parts  of  the  chest  inhere  loud  cooing  and 
whistling  noises  had  been  heard  just  before.  [What  better  proof  of 
the  utter  inutility  of  the  stethoscope!]]  From  this  time  he  AAmuld 
never  be  Avithout  chloroform  in  his  room.  He  thought  once  or  twice 
that  it  left  a feeling  of  faintness,  or  increased  Aveakness,  for  some  hours. 
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and,  at  one  time,  slight  coldness  and  want  of  circulation  in  the 
extremities  followed  it ; but  I am  not  at  all  sure  that  these  were  not 
mere  coincidences.  Ihey  led  me,  however,  to  use  the  chloroform  in 
a dilute  form,  mixing  it  with  from  four  to  six  parts  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 
About  half  a drachm  of  this  mixture  on  a handkerchief  quite  sufficed 
to  afford  relief,  and,  as  he  did  not  take  it  at  first  more  than  three  or 
four  times  a week,  the  quantity  of  chloroform  inhaled  was  then  very 
small;  yet  it  always  enabled  him  immediately  to  take  a long,  full,  deep 
breath,  and  he  described  the  sensation  of  relief  as  ^ most  luxurious.’ 
Latterly,  as  advancing  disease  led  to  a more  frequent  necessity  for  irs 
employment,  I thought  the  spirit  in  the  Eau  de  Cologne  might  affect 
his  head.  ^ I,  therefore,  gave  the  chloroform  pure.  Afterwards,  the 
‘ dead  feeling  ’ in  the  limbs  and  increased  weakness  were  never  observed, 
although  the  quantity  of  chloroform  inhaled  was  much  greater.  He 
never  took  it,  however,  in  such  a quantity  as  to  produce  any  tiling 
like  insensibility.  He  was  always  perfectly  conscious,  and  knew  the 
exact  moment  when  the  necessary  relief  was  obtained.  If  he  continued 
the  inhalation  longer,  he  felt  himself  becoming  a ‘little  light  about 
the  head,’  and  sometimes  spoke  for  a few  moments  in  a confused 
manner ; but  I never  observed,  at  any  time,  the  least  ill  effect  whicli 
could  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  chloroform.  The  pulse  always  became 
fuller  and  softer,  but  its  rate  was  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected. 

During  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  those  well-known  symptoms 
of  ulceration  of  the  trachea  came  on,  which  often  render  the  termination 
of  consumption  so  agonising  both  to  the  patient  and  his  friends.  The-' 
led  to  the  more  frequent  and  almost  constant  use  of  chloroform,  but 
in  the  same  small  doses,  and  with  the  same  happy  results.  The 
intellect  remained  perfectly  clear  until  asphyxia  was  actually  com- 
mencing, and  he  was  most  anxious  that  those  suffering  from  his 
disease  might  find  relief  from  the  same  remedy.  He  called  it  his 
‘bottle  of  life.’^  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of 
respiration  and  circulation,  was  continually  analysing  his  own  sensations, 
and  he  said  he  felt  perfectly  sure,  not  only  that  the  chloroform’ 
rebeved  some  spasmodic  closure  of  the  air-passages,  and  allowed  air 
to  enter  his  lungs,  but  that  the  vapour  itself  ‘ ventilated  his  blood  ’ 
more  than  the  common  air  would  do.  Its  effect  was  always  certnin 
and  immediate.  We  never  had  to  hope  that  the  remedy  would  lie 
effectual;  we  were  always  certain  that,  whatever  the  degree  of 
dyspnoea,  however  great  the  violence  of  the  cough,  so  long  as  we  had 
chloroform,  the  means  of  relief  were  at  hand,  and  we  were  never  once 
disappointed.”— r.  Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.S.,  Royal  Navy. 

Page  66,  Verse  134.— Dr.  Watson,  the  great’  oracle  of  the  London 
surgeon-apothecaries,  tells  us,  that  “ it  was  once  a favourite  practice 
with  physicians  to  attempt  to  s/^or^  Fever  at  its  outset;  and  the 
two  expedients  which  were  chiefly  relied  upon  for  that  purpose  were 
Emetics  the  Cold  Affusion.  They  have  both  of  them,  in  this  countrv 
gone  ^ very  much  out  of  fashion.  In  truth,  neither  reason  nor 
experience  encourages  us  to  look  for  such  a result  from  such  measures  ” 
[Did  you  ever  try  either.  Dr.  Watson?]  “Our  object  must  be, 
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when  the  fever  is  once  established  to  conduct  it  to  a favourable  close  ; 
to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death.^’ — Watson's  Practice  of  Physic. 

Page  67,  Verse  142. — “If  the  confederacy  has  put  on  you  the  icorst 
physicians,  who  have  no  other  distinguishing  merit  but  the  writing  much 
of  the  old  trash  themselves,  and  justifying  the  surgeon-apothecary  in 
that  practice,  can  you  form  to  yourselves  the  blackness  of  this  perfidious 
treatment  of  the  sick  by  the  Medical  Heroes  of  the  age  ?” — Craft  and 
Frauds  of  Physic  Exposed. 

Page  69,  Verse  220. — Thus  writes  Sir  H.  Holland  in  his  Medical 
Notes  and  Beflections : — “ Has  sufficient  weight  been  assigned  in  our 
pathological  reasonings  to  that  principle  which  associates  together  so 
many  facts  in  the  history  of  disease — namely,  the  tendency  in  various 
morbid  actions  to  distinct  intermissions  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
and  more  or  less  perfect  in  kind  ? The  subjection  of  so  many  diseased 
actions  to  this  common  law  establishes  relations  which  could  not  have 
been  learned  from  other  sources,  and  which  have  much  value  even  in 
the  details  of  practice.”  “ It  will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  certain 
results  of  future  research  [!]  to  associate  together^  by  the  connexion  of 
causes  of  common  kind,  diseases  now  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  arranged  as  such  in  our  systems  of  nosology.  This  remark 
applies  very  generally  through  cdl  the  genera  of  disease.”  “ The  influ- 
ence of  certain  medicines,  and  particularly  of  Bark,  in  curing  even  the 
most  anomcdous  varieties  of  intermittent  disorder,  is  a fact  of  great  interest. 
It  enables  us  to  denote  and  class  together  symptoms  apparently  the  most 
remote  in  kind,  but  which  presumably  could  not  be  thus  relieved 
unless  depending  on  some  common  morbid  cause.”  “ We  can  scarcely 
touch  upon  the  subject  of  fever  without  finding  in  it  a bond  with  which 
to  associate  together  numerous  forms  of  disease,  but  withal  a knot  so 
intricate,  that  no  research  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  unravelling  it."  [!!!] 

And  this  daring  mis-statement,  which  Sir  H.  Holland  first  made  in 
1839,  he  I’epeats  word  for  word  in  his  edition  of  1856,  in  the  teeth  of 
the  facts  narrated  in  the  text ! When  we  see  such  frightful  want  of 
principle  in  men  at  the  top  of  the  profession,  what  are  Ave  to  expect  as 
we  descend  the  medical  scale? 

Page  70,  Verse  270. — Muehry,  in  his  State  of  Medicine  in  France, 
England,  and  published  in  1836,  speaks  of  “mercury,  purg- 

ing, and  bloodletting,  as  the  three  leading  therapeutic  means  in  England” 
at  that  time.  He  says ; “ The  English  practitioners  hold  the  human 
system  to  be  so  constituted  that  it  can  bear  a considerable  loss  of  blood. 
Even  in  chronic  inflammation  bleeding  is  much  depended  on." 

Page  71,  Verse  282. — “It  is  too  much  the  present  fashion,”  writes 
Sir  John  Herschel,  “ to  ascribe  all  progress — at  least  all  modern 
progress — in  the  inductive  sciences,  and  indeed  in  every  department  of 
human  thought  and  action,  to  ‘ the  age,’  as  if  there  Avere  some  magic 
in  the  Avord,  and  as  if  by  its  use  it  Avere  possible  to  elude  or  abate  down 
the  acknoAvledgment  of  an  individual  pre-eminence.” 

Page  71,  Verse  283. — Under  the  title  of  “The  Tonic  Treatment  of 
Disease,”  Mr.  Skey,  of  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  has  not  been  ashamed, 
Avithin  the  last  fcAv  years,  to  reproduce,  as  his  own.  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  author  of  the  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty ! What  next  ? 
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Page  72,  Verse  30G. — In  the  absence  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  text,  “ Medicine  is  little  better  than  a copy  of  the  exploded  Navi- 
gation of  the  ancients.  Taking  liis  bearings  less  by  the  observation  of 
the  fixed  stars  than  by  every  little  eminence  and  prominent  locality, 
the  ancient  mariner,  cautiously,  if  not  timidly,  crept  along  the  shore. 
With  the  unerring  compass  for  his  guide,  the  seaman  now  steers  his 
barque  boldly  upon  the  boundless  ocean.  Despising  the  localisms  that 
formerly  guided  his  sail,  he  now  completes  his  voyage  to  the  distant 
port  in  as  many  days  as  it  formerly  occupied  him  weeks  or  months. 
Keeping  in  view  the  principles  here  laid  down,  the  physician  may,  in 
like  manner,  with  a few  rare  exceptions,  entirely  dispense  with  the 
common  anatomical  landmarks  of  his  art,  if  he  be  not  startled  with  the 
novelty  of  the  light  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness that  has  hitherto  clouded  the  field  of  medicine.  Taking  corporeal 
Unitg  and  Totality  ^ox  his  rudder  and  compass, — the  Brain  and  Nerves 
for  the  Ocean  and  Seas  on  which  he  is  to  act — Temperature  and 
Kemittency  for  his  Tide  and  Season — constitution  and  habit  for  the  rule 
by  which  he  must  occasionally  change  his  tack — he  may  now  rapidly 
accomplish  ends  which,  by  groping  among  the  intricacies  of  nomen- 
clature, or  by  a vulgar  attention  to  mere  localities,  he  can  only 
imperfectly  attain  by  the  reiteration  of  long  and  painful  processes  ; he 
may  thus,  with  ease,  obviate  difficulties  which  he  previously  believed 
to  be  insurmountable.” — Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Quite  in  accordance  with  this,  is  the  experience  of  Captain  Burton, 
of  the  Bombay  Army,  who,  in  the  character  of  a Hakeem,  or  oriental 
physician,  penetrated — Chrono-thermal  physic  in  hand — to  El-Medina 
and  Mecca.  What  follows  is  from  his  recently  published  Pilgrimage  : — 

“But  the  reader  must  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  I acted  ‘Caraban’  or 
‘ Sangrado,’  without  any  knowledge  of  my  trade.  From  my  young  days 
I have  always  been  a dabbler  in  medical  and  mystical  study.  More- 
over, the  practice  of  physic  is  comparatively  easy  amongst  dwellers  in 
warm  latitudes  and  uncivilised  people,  where  there  is  not  that  compli- 
cation of  maladies  which  trouble  [or  are  supposed  to  trouble]  more 
polished  nations.  And  further,  what  simplifies  extremely  the  treatment  ot 
the  sick  in  these  [and  all  other]  parts,  is  the  undoubted  Periodicity  of 
Disease — reducing  almost  all  to  one  type — Ague.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  Chrono-thermal  System,  a discovery  which  Physic  owes  to 
Dr.  Dickson.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  tropical  climates,  as  medical 
men  well  know,  display  palpably  intermittent  symptoms  [which,  up  to  the 
time  of  that  discovery,  were  supposed  to  be]  unknown  to  colder  coun- 
tries ; and,  speaking  from  individual  experience,  I may  safely  assert 
that,  in  all  cases  of  suffering,  from  a wound  to  ophthalmia^  this  pheno- 
menon has  forced  itself  into  my  notice.  So  much  byway  of  excuse.  I 
therefore,  considered  myself  as  well  qualified  for  the  work  as  if  I had 
taken  out  a hiiono  per  Vestro  diplbma,  at  Padua,  and  not  more  likely 
[considerably  less ! j to  do  actual  harm  than  most  of  the  regularly 
graduated  young  surgeons  who  start  to  finish  themselves  upon  the 
frame  of  the  British  soldier.” 

“ This  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  Chrono-thermal  discovery,”  writes 
Dr.  Dickson,  “ appeared  in  print  before  I had  any  personal  kiiuwledue 
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of  tlie  writer.  Now  that  I have  tlie  pleasure  of  liis  acquaintance, 
( aptain  Burton  wishes  me  to  state  thus  publicly,  that  he  owes  his  great 
success  as  a doctor  in  eastern  parts  to  a copy  of  the  ‘ Fallacies  of  the 
1 acuity,’  which  a friend  lent  him  while  in  Alexandria,  a short  time 
previous  to  his  departure  from  that  city,  to  commence  his  singularly 
interesting  ‘ Pilgrimage.’  ” 

Page  73,  Verse  305. — “If  it  were  possible  to  remove  the  film  that 
obscures  the  public  discernment,  I question  whether  the  adoption  of 
such  a plan  would  not  be  outvoted  by  the  majoi'itg  of  the  profession.^' — 
I)r.  Paris,  late  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 

Page  74,  Verse  378. — Thus  writes  Dr.  Dartnell,  Inspector-General 
of  I lospitals,  from  Chatham,  to  Dr.  Dickson  : — 

“ The  profession,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  gradually  adopting 
your  views  without  having  the  honesty  or  manliness  to  acknowledge 
them.  I can  assure  you  that  since  I read  your  ‘Fallacies  of  the 
Faculty,’  in  1843,  I have  never  used  a lancet ; and  my  only  regret  now  is 
that  1 had  ever  used  one  at  all.  Shortly  before  I left  India,  in  1831, 
I was  bled  largely  myself,  contrary  to  my  own  earnest  entreaties,  and 
the  effect  upon  me  was  such  that  from  that  time  I very  rarely  used  the 
lancet  for  others  ; and  after  reading  your  book,  I gave  it  up  altogether. 
In  Canada  I was  once  called  to  see  an  officer  who  had  fallen  down  in  an 
apoplectic  tit — a powerful  young  man,  of  full  robust  habit.  His  family 
stared  in  astonishment  and  alarm  when  I declared  that  I should  not 
bleed  him,  and  even  hinted  that  if  I did  not  do  so,  they  would  lay  his 
death  to  my  door.  I did  not  bleed  him,  and  fortunately  for  me,  as 
well  as  for  my  patient,  he  recovered.  I treated  him  on  your  plan.  His 
feet  were  put  in  a mustard  bath  while  I poured  a stream  of  cold  Avater 
on  his  head.  I have  done  the  same  many  times  since,  and  have  not 
lost  ati  apoj)lectic  patient.” 

Thus  writes  Dr.  Hume,  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals,  lately  in 
charge  of  the  Fourth  Division  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol: — 

“ Deny  it  who  please.  Dr.  Dickson’s  writings  have  forced — though 
not  to  the  full  extent — a change  ripon  the  practice  of  the  men  Avho 
conspire  to  cry  him  down.  They  have  all  but  worked  a complete  revo- 
lution in  yln«_y  practice : and  when  I look  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Civil  life,  I may  say  the  same  of  the  whole  medical  Avorld.  It  is  as 
difficult  at  this  moment  to  find  a doctor  or  apothecary  under  forty  who 
bleeds  at  all,  as  it  Avas  to  find  one  Avho  did  not  bleed  in  almost  every 
case,  Avhen  Dr.  Dickson  first  startled  the  profession  Avith  the  announce- 
ment of  his  ncAV  manner  of  treating  disease.  All  now  plagiarise  him 
more  or  less — eA^en  those  Avho  abuse  him  most ! My  A'arious  Annual 
K’eports  to  tile  Director-  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army, 
testify  to  the  success  of  the  Chrono-thermal  practice,  and  to  its  immea- 
surable superiority  over  all  other  modes  of  treatment.” 

'I'hus  writes  Dr.  A.  Lacombe,  Physician  to  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela,  April  2,  1850: — 

“ 4'he  Chrono-thermal  practice  is  indubitably  the  most  efficacious 
in  every  kind  of  fever,  as  Avill  be  readily  admitted  by  all  capable  of 
forming  a fair  judgment — should  interest  not  interfere!  In  former 
years,  the  general  practice  of  this  country  in  Fever  Avas  bleediug  in  the 
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first  stage  of  that  disease,  and  the  average  of  deaths  was  from  twenty  to 
thirty  per  cent.  The  average  of  deaths  now,  since  bleeding  is  less 
used,  is  only  from  two  and  a half  to  four  per  cent.  Dr.  Otto  Urich,  a 
respectable  medical  gentleman  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  told  me,  some 
years  ago  in  Cara^-as,  the  average  of  deaths  in  the  above  island,  when 
bleeding  was  profusely  used  there,  Avas  forty-eight  per  cent.,  in  cases 
called  ‘ Fever.’  If  the  approval  of  your  System  of  Medicine  by  one  so 
out  of  the  world,  can  be  of  any  service  to  its  extension,  pray  use  this 
letter  as  you  think  proper.” 

Page  74,  Verse  379. — That  there  is  yet  one  disease  at  least  where 
the  “Destructive  Art  of  Healing”  by  Blood-letting  is  not  altogether 
abolished  in  the  British  Army,  the  following  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  newspaper,  Avill  show  : — 

• BLEEDING  IN  APOPLEXY  AND  SUNSTROKE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Times.  • 

Sir, — IIow  long  will  men  argue  of  the  end  as  if  it  Avere  the  begin- 
ning ? So  long  as  our  medical  Mentors  dissect  dead  bodies  instead  of 
looking  to  the  effect  of  their  measures  on  the  living,  so  long  Avill  their 
treatment  be  not  nugatory  in  its  results,  but  destructive ! 

What  is  the  routine  treatment  at  this  moment  for  Sunstroke  and  Apo- 
plexy in  India?  Your  oaaui  Special  Correspondent  describes  it  in  your 
number  of  to-day  ; — “ The  veins  of  the  arm  Avere  opened,  and  leeches 
applied  to  the  temples.”  With  what  result?  “NotAvithstandiug  every  care 
the  greater  number  of  cases  Avere  fatal  immediately ; and  even  among 
the  cases  of  those  Avho  recovered,  there  are  feAv  Avho  are  fit  for  active 
service  again,  except  after  a long  inteival  of  rest.” 

Does  this  terrible  result  notsuggestthe  trial,  atleast,  of  someotherrnode 
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obey ; and  die,  if  medical  red  tape,  instead  of  using  its  eyes,  sticks 

to  the  errors  of  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  stabs  them  while  they 
sleep  ! 

S.  Dickson,  M.D., 

28,  Bolton-street,  July  7.  Formerly  a Medical  Officer  of  the  Royals. 


Ihe  very  next  day  the  following  manly  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas 
lliiiJEUDEN,  grandson  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  “ Coniiuentaries  on 
-Dtseasey”  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 


BLEEDING  IN  APOPLEXY. 

To  ih  ' Editoir  of  the  Time&. 

Sir,  In  corroboration  of  Dr.  Dickson’s  statement  of  the  fatal  result  of 
oleeding  in  apoplexy — not  the  only  fallacy  of  the  faculty,  by  the  way,  as 
that  distinguished  jihysician  was  the  first  to  show  ! — ^you  Avill  allow  me 
space,  perhaps,  fora  briei  abstmet  of  Dr.  Copeman’s  statistics,  embracing 
155  cases,  in  which  the  relative  value  of  a treatment  of  this  disease  by 
bleeding  and  without  bleeding  is  thus  set  forth  : — Number  bled,  121) ; 
cured,  51;  died,  78.  Number  not  bled,  26;  cured,  18;  died,  8. 
Showing  that  where  bleeding  Avas  practised  nearly  two  out  of  three 
died ; Avhereas  in  the  cases  treated  Avithout  bleeding  nearly  tAvo  out  of 
three  recovered ! Had  Dr.  Dickson’s  rational  practice  of  cold  affusion 
externally,  and  brandy-and-water  and  quinine  internally,  been  adopted, 
the  result,  doubtless,  Avould  have  been  still  more  striking.  Justice  to 
our  brave  soldiers  in  the  East,  under  their  present  trials,  demands  that 
this  subject  should  be  fully  ventilated. 

Thomas  IIeberden,  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physieiuus. 
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Pa(je  74,  Verse  405.— The  Penn  Medical  College  is  empowered  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  grant  degrees  in  IMedi- 
cine.  The  professors  of  this  new  college  “ develope,  maintain,  prove, 
and  defend,”  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  Chrono-thermal  System 
of  'Medicine.  On  Dr.  Dickson,  its  propounder,  has  been  conferred  the 
distinction  of  Honorary  Professor  of  ^ledicine  in  that  college. 

Page  To j Verse  — A book  Avas  published  a few  years  ago  by  Dr. 

Diet!,  physician  to  one  of  the  District  Hospntals  of  Vienna,  in  which  he 
showed  the  comparative  merits  of  Blood-letting,  and  of  water-gruel  with- 
out Blood-letting,  in  the  treatment  of  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It 
appears  that  in  early  life  Dr.  Diet!  practised  bleeding  in  Pneumonia, 
after  the  routine  fashion.  Disgusted  with  the  result,  he  next  tried 
tartar  emetic,  after  the  manner  of  Rasori  and  the  Italian  physicians,  in 
lai'ge  and  continued  doses,  the  ‘ contra  stimulant  plan,’  as  it  was  called, 
but  Avith  equal  ill-success.  This  decided  him  to  Avatch  nature  simply, 
and  to  give  up  all  physic  for  ptisans  and  Avater-gruel.  The  com- 
parative results,  in  a very  large  Hospital  practice,  Avere  as  folloAV : — Of 
patients  hled^  20  and  a fraction  out  of  every  lOO  died;  of  pa.tients  wor- 
ried from  morning  to  night  Avith  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  20  and  a 
fraction  also  died ; Avhile  of  those  Avho  Avere  neither  bled  nor  physicked 
at  all,  only  seven  and  a fraction  per  cent,  yielded  up  the  ghost ! 

Dr.  Dietl’s  book  drove  the  Edinburgh  doctors  nearly  Avild,  and  it 
Avill  probably  haunt  them  during  the  rest  of  their  Ha'cs;  for  Avhiie  it 
proA'ed  beyond  a doubt  the  murderous  character  of  the  orthodox  treat- 
ment of  Pneumonia,  it  exposed  at  the  same  time  their  contemptible 
fihuille  about  “ a change  in  the  type  of  disease-” 
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